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BATTLE OF CHAMPIONS 

BASILIO VS. ROBINSON 


SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


GOREN ON BRIDGE 


CARMEN 

BASILIO 



Tall order: luxury shirts that wash & wear. 
Van Heusen fills it in Jersey of 100% Acrilan 


Don't be fooled by the feel of these jersey 
sports shirts. Under their soft, strictly-luxury 
exterior beats a strictly practical heart. They 
go into the washing machine at the warm-water 
setting, drip dry, need little if any ironing. And 
go on looking their rich, rugged best. Credit 


Acrilan acrylic fiber by Chemstrand. for adding 
good wash & wear sense to good looks. Credit 
Van Heusen for smart styling in new stripes, 
new colors. Credit yourself for knowing a very 
good thing when you see it! 

Sports shirts by VAN HEUSEN* 


ACRILAN 


LEFT S7.9S IN S.M.L. RIGHT $6.96 IN S.M.UXL. 

*T OIMSCL BROS,. NEW YORK. NtW VORX • BL*CWS. BIRM INGHAM. ALABAM* • FEOWAY, lOS ANGELES. CALIFORNIA • SEE NINETEENTH MOLE SECTION FOR STORE NEAREST YOU 
THE CHhMS'l RAND CORPORATION. 350 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. I • Planu: ACRILAN 'ACRYI-IC FIBER Dccalur, Ala. •CHEMSTRASO* NYLON -Pstisacola. Fla. 
iee “Sally,” new TV comedy Rtarrinir Joan Caulfield. Sunday nighta, nbc-tv Network, sponsored by The Chemstrand Corporation. Check paper for time 



Tomorrow's Gun loday 


Browning 

Double Automatic 



Desired to provide (hose features most vital to pleasant 
and effective shooting — both today and tomorrow. 
Superior pattern and hit-ability because it's a 12 gauge— 
but 

So lightweight that shooting is effortless, even after 
hours in the field... 

with 

Precision balance to give new aliveness to your swing 
and pointing accuracy... 

Soft-cushioned recoil for comfortable shooting, even 
with heavy loads... 

plus 

Side loading that's faster, smoother, easier— for either 
hand, even with gloves... 

also 

Shoots all 2Mk" shells without adjustment... 

above all 

It’s made to perform and last like a Browning. 

Three distinct 12 gauge models 
Weights as light as 6 pounds 
For every kind of shotgunning 

Hejt it .. . Swing it .. . Load it .. . Shoot it 
You’ll distmguish the differenee 


Browning 


Write for new 2B-pafte ejiialog showing all Browning Runi in color, 
plus special chapters on shooting — practical information for gun enthusiasts. 
Browning Arms C^, Dept.of), St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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McGregor motored thru Erin... puts the wonderful color of Irish coffee in 

NEW SHANDRYTAN COACH COATS 



A Caledonian (that’s McGregor) met a Hiber- 
nian (that’s an Irishman) and begorrah! A 
new dashin' fashion emerged ! Wear it either 
side out., .rich new double-decker weave cor- 


duroy reverses to luxurious contrasting-color 
polished cotton. Hacking pockets with special 
pockets for keys, cigarettes, change. Genuine 
leather buttons. $25.95. With hood, $28.95. 
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Acluiowledgiii«<if< 




COVER; Carmen Basilio 
Pkotofiraph by Hy Peskin 

Carmen Basilio, the best welterweight in the world, chal- 
lenges Ray Robinson for his middleweight title on Sep- 
tember 23, in what promises to be the year’s best fight. 
For a preview of it, plus Robert Riger’s illustrations of the 
strategy with which Ba.silio expects to '^'in, see page 18. 


U riiDti 'HW>*4 uotf,, Inli^tiilwnal M Pio-AmfrKM Ce^rrldil CmvmIwi*. Ca»T'>l*<l O IK' In' On* Inc 


BIG NEWS IN CONTRACT BRIDGE 14 

Charlrs Goren, iHfrodiiccd by W. Somerset Maugham, joins Sports 
Iulustbated’s flaffand presents his 10 new rommandmenls of bidding 

THE VELVET HAND IS 

It is Carmen Bnsilio's left, and if sAoidd beat Robinson; says Marti.n KaNE 

SPECTACLE: MUDLARK IN BLIGHTY 22 

VphiU and dou-n with England's hardy trials dn'errs. In Color ’ 

A CHAMPION IS ON THE WAY 37 

Whitney Tower scoh/s tomorrow’s racing heroes, tudny’s 2~yeaT-old3 

NATIONAL SINGLES CHAMPIONS. 1957 45 

Althea Gibson accommodated history — Malcolm Anderson made il 

END OF AN AREA 46 

The Dodgers may be dead now, but “wait till next year." By DICK YouNG 

ONE MAN'S ARSENAL 54 

On the ere of the hunting season ED Zern picJlrs 10 best guns 

PART II: GOD’S LITTLE UNDERWATER ACRE 58 

Clare Boothe Luce concludes her odyssey of discorery in a colorful new world 

POUR LE SPORT 67 

A fashion scoop from Paris: boutique clothes with a SPORTING Look 

BONNIE PRUDDEN’S FUN & FITNESS COURSE 72 


In the seventh of her series, she presents Exercises for College Students 

_THE ngPARTMgMTS __ 

• SCOREBOARD S • EVENTS A DISCOVERIES 

• BASEBALL X-RAY 9 • WONDERFUL WORLD OF 

• FISHERMAN'S CALENDAR « • TIP FROM THE TOP 

• FROM THE FLYWAYS lo • HOTBOX 

• COMING EVENTS u • THE 19TH HOLE 

• PAT ON THE BACK 84 


27 

SPORT: » 
71 

II 
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NEXT WEEK 

THE SECOND ANNUAL 
SPECIAL FOOTBALL 
ISSUE— A BONUS 
YOU WILL USE AND 
ENJOY FROM NOWTO 
ROSE BOWL TIME 
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Fhot« 9 tflph«d ot lh« I 9 i 7 Calient* Open by Tom Kelley. 


Harry Weetman wears the 
Jantzen lambswool cardigan 
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The man in this new Jantzen 
sweater is former British Masters 
golf champion and Walker Cup 
team member. Harry Weetman. 

Jantzen. master at making 
perfect sportsmen's sweaters, tai- 
lored this newcardigan with com- 
fortable shoulders and sleeves for 
freedom at the tee, and in a softly 
textured, pure lambswool fleece 
that relaxes a man, 

The low front closing is new 
and noteworthy, emphasized by 
leather buttons. 

Ask to see this Jantzen cardi- 
gan. at better stores everywhere. 
S-m-l-xl. $12,95. 

Joniten Inc. • Porlland S, Oiegen 


Si-ciRTs ]ij.t'sTRArei> .SponTs li.Le!:TitATi';i> i« 


Jantzen International Sports Club 
salutes Today’s sports leaders and 
pledges itseU to create sportswear 
desidned for sportsmen . . . by 
sportsmen. Harry Weetman is a 
Charter Member. 'f 
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SCOREBOARD 


these faces in the crowd . . . 



Uill fox Sr., tl-ypar- 
ol>l Darirn. Conn, skip- 
[HT. ttiih sc)n 

liill Jr.. tiroUior Oanl* 
ner. alioard s|>ep<ly 
Hiil Zagorr. won two 
rari*s. tinis)ii-il wol! up 
in throeolln'rs Ir) easily 
oapturp International 
LiehtnitlK Clan* titU' 
on I.onK I-sl:tn<l Sotimi 
at Millonl, Conn. 



Milward I.. Simpson. 
Kepuhliran governor 
of Wyoming, firing in 
I.:in<ier, Wyo. one-shot 
antelope hunt, got 
siH-etacular results from 
his bullet, hit prong- 
horn 111 (layiireak from 
3!U> yards to take dis- 
tunee honors, help 
slate to -seeond plare 
in team .standing. 


RECORD BREAKERS 

tdies llsrr>. J. |[>ivi>ird I.yims' stylish ti-year-old 
I 'ciwti purer. •lepiH'd i|Uiekly aero** Irark from luil- 
aidi’ ismiilon to lead all I he way in fret.--rur-all pare hi 
l{oos<-veIi Kar<>wHy. raplund Sr>.'inn firsi prize to uui- 
sirip Trotter Pronto 0<in as hiirgini money winner in 
lisrio-Hs honx.' hialor}- hy running rans-r toiul to 
.SIO Seiu, 7 . 

I'HU'oahi Yamanska, Japiiniw- dialanre Hwiitimif 
who rolliK-ird two silver mi-dals at .Melbourne Ulym- 
pies, aawi-d through iU«l-nieter tri'esiyle in *t 

iMlerrolliviaie rhampionship in Tokyo, smashed Ford 
Konno’s six-yesreild world mark by over live sivonds 
(Sept l> 

TakaHhi Ishimoln, silver mislHlist for Jspan at 
Mi-IlKiurne, raplurtsl inn-meter bullerfiy title in ssme 
meet with world-record etorking of Iini.'d. heiten-d 
Al Wiggins’ former mark by .U seci>nd Sept. H). 

TENNIS 

Mati-otm hniteTHon. \anVy 12-year-r>id Xustraiian" 
though unheraldi-d. unseiMed, up*4-t Dirk .Savin. Sven 
Oatidson on way to finals, then stunm-d tnp-sis-ded 
rouiiiryrnan Ashley (?oO[>er in straight sets. lO-K, 
7-'>. ft-4, to win C.S. singh* rhampionship. add even 
brighter luster to Auasie tennis picture '»« pug* 451, 

4llhes (libHon. 3t>-yeBr-old Wimbledon champion 
from iinriem, reaehi-d self-styled "cresrend<i'‘ in 
rruahing Dorothy Knode in lu-mitinst, turned on old 
rival Is'Uise Ifrough in final round, 6-H. to capture 

women’s ainglisi title. 

BOXING 

(irne Fullmer, I'tah's bull-rushing former middle- 
weight champion, keynoted Fullmer Family I’Cight be- 
fore honp-.town crowd in Weal Jordan, natitmal TV 
gal heririg, by pr<-ssing in. punching out 10-ruund deci- 
sion over once-flashy Chico Vejar. On tame card mid- 
dleweight brother Don finished hiaopiMinenl with KO 
in tiral round while wellerweighi brother Jay cum- 
plei..d hilt trick with second-round knockout. Victori- 
ous elder brother (iene looki-d forward eagerly to Jiif'- 
’'promised" lioul with winner of Baailio-ltoiiiiison 
lute mutch on Sept. 23. 

Off-again-on-again hi-avy weight fight bel wis-n 
quiek-handi-d. ‘luick-leggiej Willie I'astrano and Hoy 


Harris, f’m and Shoot, Texas wlwuiUeacher. wt hark 
once previoUi-ly dm- to I’astrano eye Injury, riHiovi-d 
indetinile posi ponenieiii this lime when T<'sun 
rluitniHl cui. 1011*01)11 )>)')• 

Mexican Hosing fommiruiion. u|ion urging of Cal- 
ifornia iMiurd, crackl'd down in I»s Angebw' badly 
tiirtiiah<*d fiolden lloy-bribi*r An Aragon, who had 
Ini-n lilt ing luxiiig trade south of Ihe biirili*r. torbiiiie 
him furihi'r l»utA in .Mexico, .\riigon, gelt ing one last 
fight in undiT the win*, took a Ifi-round di-ciaion from 
Alfredo Cola liefuri* a disapiadiiling crowd of 2,.'it)b. 

BASEBALL 

New York >nnkeeH. playing without injured Mickey 
Mantle. alaggcr<*d unimpritsively toward American 
lu*aguc pennant liy splitting eight games as Chicago 
White Sox. seemingly nsigni'd to M-ciind-iilace fate, 
wim ll)r<-i'. lost thru*, remained games back. Roston 
Hi*d S<ix had Mni- w«i-k. winning six of seven gami-s. 
strengthening h'lld on ihird- 

Milwaukec Kraves won thru* straight from lowly 
Chicago I’uifl. then hiew lour of five, saw lirst-piace 
lead shat<d to 'iH giimi's over delermiiiid Si. 1-ouls. 
Warren Spahn. Hraviai mound Hi*e. won 41 bI shut- 
out of career, most ever reiiirdi-d liy JJalional lu-agUc 
li’ft-hander. 

HORSE RACING 

Kddie .4rcar«. saddlesmji hing for first time ever at 
Del Mar, gave Buliin Jelk.s' Did Pueblo furious encour- 
sgemi'nl ihrnugh stretch to win by length and half 
ovi*r D'lsdainlul in $fi4.6H<J Del Msr Futurity. Strain- 
ing victory i«tablish<d the brown coll as Coast’s tup 
2-yi*af-old Dec pngraTi. 

Willie Marlark. b>*aring down bard im Arrsro’s rec- 
ord of 40 ainke wins, movi'd one closer by guiding 
Jactyn Stable's l.i’L Fella to winner's circU* in tHa.fir/t 
World’s Playground Slaki*s si .Atlantic City. Said grin- 
ning Willie, who ia now w-ven behind Arcaro’s record: 
"He tiKik i|uile a whili* to reach hia best stride, but 
thi*n he started to move." 

Ralph l.iiwF. owni-r of brilliant 3-year-nld Gallant 
.Man, announcid that his coll will enter I.uiuri*l InH'r- 
nslionul on .Vovember II, thus a>*lling up possiltU* 
showdown with Travia Kerr’s Bound Table, anolh<'r 
likely eniranl. 

conlinucd 


focus on the deed . . . 



KISSING wife .Miralotte. Ray Ickes, son fishing with wife Kay on Si. Lawrenct’. 
of liitp Harold Ickf.*t, congratulates her on Welterweight Champion Carmen Basilio 
winning Naiionul Women’s Open rifle title. (see jxnje J8i Vioals catch of northern pike. 



Whatever your favorite sport may be. 
it can provide new thrills and fresh 
excitement in Europe during the Fall, 
Winter and Spring. Here, in settings 
of spectacular beauty, you will find 



the world's finest facilities for hunting, 
fishing, swimming, sailing, skiing, 
skating, curling, tobogganing, bob- 
sledding, hockey, golf, tennis, archery, 
soccer, handball, football, horse-racing. 


EUifliE 


-fbt ipotte ! 


steeplechases, jumping competitions, 
automobile -motor -and bicycle races, 
hiking, mountaineering and every other 
sports activity, whether you wish to 
participate or just to watch the fun! 




-fin 


Here, too, in these historic lands re- 
novined alike for theit music, art and 
culture, you will find brilliant enter- 
tainment, sparkling night-life and enjoy 
the most wonderful food and wines! 


-Ibt ^potte 1] ‘ 

In the Fall. Winter and Spring, reser- 
vations and accommodations are easier 
to obtain. Then, too, you'll avoid the 
peak tourist crowds, really see Europe 
and gel lo know her interesting people ! 


See your Travel Agent — nou ! For 
furtner information, tvrite each 
country below in which interested. 
Address: National Tourist O^ce 
[Name of Country), Box 258, Dept. 

T, New York 17, N. Y. 

EUROPEAN TRAVEL 
COMMISSION 

AUSTRIA • BELGIUM . DENMARK « FINLAND • FRANCE 
GERMANY • GREAT BRITAIN • GREECE • ICELAND 
IRELAND « ITALY • LUXEMBOURG • MONACO 
NETHERLANDS • NORWAY • PORTUGAL • SPAIN 
SWEDEN • SWITZERLAND • TURKEY • YUGOSLAVIA 
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A Big 

VC'hen it comes to the enjoyment of 
Scotch Whisky, Black & White is a big 
hit throughout the world. That’s because 
its quality and character never change! 

"BLACKS WHITE'' 

~ kM 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 


SCOREBOARD 

contin ued 


Sonny Workman, i-l- 
exantly drossM rral 
r-Mtate owner, better 
known to rafinu fanK 
ax leading jockey of 
uarly IMD*. winner of 
1,100 races, almoxt ?3 
millUin. was elected to 
Jockey’s Hall of Fame 
along with Teii .Mkin* 
son, Waller Miller (see 
/Mfff iO'. 


TRACK & FIELD 

Yuri Sicpunn,. UuMia's uKorld ri-ciird holdinR hli;h 
juiii|Hr, U'>n ''lixllli- oC ihi' liuill-u(> shiFcs'’ lay nu'- 
la iigiin)! omnirymain Uot KsHhkHrov, Arni'rir-a> Kmii- 
Shi'ltim, wiih haiRht "if '1 fex-t 11 iiichm*! C-ofl’aris 
tiMmi-*- Shi'lton wiarr «|ii-cial hnmcmitdc "iM'ur 
da'SLCe «aik tuk«*><afT nhiM' laUI rsauld do no iaa'Krr than 
(a (ix-i 6 inchaxi (or third place taehind Kaaahknrnv. Olha-r 
I ' }i. liaxaTKa' iha gamre wa'ra-()lym|iiun Ira Mura-hiron, 
wbia liaat liMi-. 2iilt*m<'l>'r dadhiii to (Jirmany'a Man* 
fraxf (larmar; ira-(ia>t I'lala- VaullaT Jerry Wi'IlKaurno. 
Ufaai't by J*t>land‘a 7,i-ni>n Wugny, who clcar<-d 14 hx-t 
'a'} inrhixi; latng Slanli'y, who tinixhi'd wrll back lat 
taaTinuny'a (iua'tiibar latura'taz m siHF-mclor linul, 

AUTO RACING 

SlirlinR Maasx. nriinin's youlhful. bnldini; dara'di'vil, 
|aush<xi hia Vanvaall Ihraautth Maania track's lixhily 
batiki-d curtaxi, xat.’ Acga'ntiiia's Junn Fanxio m 
MusH'rali dc-isiva- bc-atitiR in 2sth Orand l‘ri» ia( Italy 
rare. Moss. aviTaxinR 120.<l‘i9 mph ovaT the 310. 1'a* 
nailr il'stanca', da-(i-atax) Fanxin f<jr sax-cand slraixhl 
linn-, won «<x-iifid lalaci- in world rankinxs with t<atal 
of 2*1 pomla Arga'nt inian, who had alri-atly clinchixl 
world mh, rmishiil with ai'asun total of 40. 


MILEPOSTS 


liiiH'. To Archie Maaure. 4lhsh. (alla'ninx light 
ha^Hfywadxhi a'hamiifoji, and wife Juai). their first 
child, 'i-pound 9-iaunce lairana Marie, in San Dii-fcu. 
Ax«'lix* Archia- had previously asked (or two wix-ks 
|M>stponcina-nt of title Mxhl slaKxl lor Si'pi. 2U with 
Taany Anlhaany, pleailinx diiricult lessurraaundiiix wife’a 
coftfinenienl. 


I>iei> llr, l.each Oiws horn laiuis Wallach , famed 
Tl-ycar-old lormaT lighiweigbi boxer and dentist who 
(taught the lust of hia day hut never captured divixiaan 
title through career that ineludtxj l.Ml iMiuts laelwean 
ISofi and lll2h m HrtMiklyn. .S.Y. 

COtlftHMtd 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. • SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


GOOD START in warmup for inifmalionui 
tuna maieh is made by So. Africa's J. G. 
Nfl i/c/tj with catch of .■)40-poun(i bluofin. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




it is 'well Avilhin your reach 

ty 


Argus C-44 Color-Slide Camera ^99 


Hold it in your hands. Heft it. Work it. 

There’s a pleasure in simply getting 
close to precision like this. 

It looks as if it could be more than a 
match for any photographic situation. 
And it fs— every ounce of it. 

The specifications? They speak for 
themselves: 

( intuEon I.ons gathers the exact amount 
of light needed for clarity and contrast. 
Shmter Speeds to an action-freezing 1/300 
second: gear-controlled. 

Bayonol-lype Lens Mount lets you switch 
lenses in .second.s. 


i.ons-Coupk-d Itangcfinder- Viewfinder lets 
you compose and focus in one window. 
^'aria^do Power View finder acce.ssory clips on 
top of camera. You .simply rotate knob to 
get a separate viewfinder for each lens. 

C-44 ACCESSORIES: 

lOOmm T«l«photo L«n$ (shown in profile view abovel }S9&0 
SSrnm Widc-ingle Lens: ii6 SO • SOmm I 1.9 CinUgon Lens: 
{89 SO • Vtrieble Power Viewfinder {14 SO • L-44 C(ip-on 
Eipoure Meier {17. SO with case • Flash {8 2S» California 
Saddle leethei Case: {10.00. 



ARGUS CAMERAS. ANN ARBOR. MICHIGAN. DIVISION OF SVLVANIA ELECFRIC PRODUCTS INC 
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SCOREBOARD 

continued 




kalimar 

✓ S<ute 

^ Save THitmoiUeA 


EXPOSURE 

METERS 


METER WITH 64-X BOOSTER 

All the U-atures of the A*I plus a 64-X Ampli- 
fier Uoo.sier for low U-vcl incident li^sht read- 
ings under extremely pour light conditions. 
It compares with the most sensitive meters on 
the market. 

For hlfrafure. urile Dr/-/- R.VI79 

3 1 1 m a r Inc. 

1909 So. KIngshighway St. Louis 10. Mo. 

In Canada. Anglooholo Lid.-, Montreal. Toronto, Vancouver 


You’ll save money by getting better pictures 
every time when you use the superb new 
KAI.IMAR A-l meter. It measures reflected 
or incident light for color or black-and- 
white shots. Has easy-to-read scales for ASA, 
LVS, mosie and Polaroid exposure num- 
bers. Also has a "High" scale measuring 
range for bright light conditions and a 
"Low" scale for dull light conditions. 


$«95 



"Tos.s you for the 


totlas!” 


//«' says he's just got to have the Renault 
Dauphine to gel him through downtown 
IraflFic. She says only the Daupliine is sure 
to find parking space in front of the 
market. But heads or tails, the family 
budget wins. Up to 43 miles on a gallon, 
and all upkeep costs on a par with the 


Dauphine price, only *1645. K.O.B.. New 
York. With your other car or as your only 
car. the 4-passenger Dauphine gives you 
a lot fur your money. Test drive it and see. 
Renault sales-service-paris agencies are 
everywhere. For the nearest one. write: 
SfNAULT or FRANCI/ 425 Pork Avo., N. Y. 32. 



Kan-n HnnUc. ruto 14- 
yoar-oUl from San I)i<- 
ifo, dispatched Gwyn- 
eth Thomat with all- 
r<iunii power 6-3. s-10, 
6-2 in final rounil. re- 
placed Maureen t’lin- 
nolly in reconi hook Ity 
becoming youngest 
miss ever to win I’.S. 
Girls’ I..awn Tennis ti- 
tle, at Philadelphia. 


FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO RACING 

PHIL HILL SanU Monica. Ctlit.. 500-(nilr Road 
Aironca race in 6.08 30 in Failiti. Elkhait lake Wis. 


BASEBALL 

LORAIN. OHIO, ir-8 
leu' Baseball Fedeialie 
SINTON. TUAS. 64 
Pee Iille. Wichita Kans 


over riml. Mich., 
title. Flint. Mich 
over fo'l Wayne. 


Kon- 


BOATING 

HERB BLAKE. Shelter Island YC, nail. Wood Pussy 
clumpiomtiip, Shelitt Island. N Y 

BOXING 

JIMMY CARTER. lO-iound decision over Mickey 
Norlhrup. lightweights. Hollywood. Calil. 

JERRY LUEOEE B-iound TKO ovei Fieddie Mack, 
light heavyweights. SI Nick's. N Y. 


GOLF 

GARDINER DICKINSON. Panama C'ly. Fla Insur- 
ance City Opin with 272 lor 72 holes. Wethersheld. 
Co fin. 

DOUG FORD. Mahopac N Y.. Wasichesiet PGA lillt 
wilh 138 lor 36 holes Atdsley-on-Hudson. N Y. 

HARNESS RACING 

GALOPHONE. SIOOOO Wm. H SKanf Jr Memolial 
liol, 1 m . by head in 2.02 2 i, Robert Walkei dnvei. 
Roosevelt Raceway N Y 

HOOT SONG. S2CI 489 Hoisemen's Futuuly Trot, two 
l-n. heals. Ralph Baldwin diiver, Indiana Stale Fait, 


HORSE RACING 

PUCKER UP SII7.900 Washington Park H'cap. I 
mile by 3 loniihs. in 1.34 4 S. Chicago. Willie Shoe- 
maker up. 

DCGOON. S29 960 Chicai^o H'cap. I mile by lengths, 
in 1.36 I 6, Hawthorne, Chicago I C Cook up. 

TICK TOCK. S30 200 Sysonby I m. by neck in 
136 1 6. Belmont Park NY Willie Eloland up 


SHOOTING 

S set. MICHAEL PIETROFORTE Rockville Centre. 
N y. Natl Service RiRe title. w>lh 738 of 760. Camp 
Perry, Ohio. 


STEEPLECHASE 

CRAG: Foicalcher Nalional Cup. 3 miles. 19 lumps, 
by nose in 6 44 4 i. Fan Hill, Md . Patiick Smilh- 
wick up. 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


baseball 

X-RAY 



ERRATIC YANKEES’ fir.ft f|oubleheafJ»*r loss of th»' st'jison Piimi* Iasi wt-ek anainst 
ihi* sixth-placo Orioles as Georee Kell 'fe// got three hits and knocked in four runs 
in the first i^ame and Connie Johnson Kriyhl) struck out 14 nien to win the second. 


TEAM PERFORMANCES 


TEAM LEADERS 


Ihn«e€k<8 Uto9 7) 
AMfRICAK LEAGUE 
ChtMgo S-2 .71< 

Del'oil S-2 .714 

Baoon S-3 625 

Sallimorv 5-< .556 

Cl«««land 3-3 .500 

NewYoik 4-5 .444 

WasAinglon 3-5 .375 

Kansas City 0-6 .000 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
SI Louis 6-3 .667 

Cin«innali 6-4 .600 

Milwaukee 5-4 .556 

Brooklyn 5-4 .556 

PhilaOelptiia 5-5 .500 

Piltsburgh 5-5 500 

New York 4-5 444 

Chicago 2-8 .200 


68- 67 
73-62 

65- 70 

66- 69 
86-51 

52- 83 

50- 84 

77-59 

70-67 

83-52 

77-60 

69- 68 

53- 83 
66-74 

51- 83 


519 Boyd .311 

.348 Woodling .323 

.360 Mantte 369 


Humers 

Season 


Ooby 

Maiwell 

Williams 

Trucks 
2 tied wilk 
Mantle 
Sievets 


Pitching 

Pierce 19-10 

Bunning 17-7 
Brewer 15-11 

Johnson 13-9 
Wynn 14-16 

Stoidwant 13-6 
Ramos 11-14 

Morgan 9-6 


Ennis .394 

Robinson .381 
Harle .346 

Furillo 432 

Ashburn 419 

Freese .429 

Mays 342 

Neeman .333 


Musial 

Robinson 

Mays 


Uusial 29 2 lied with 13-8 

Crowe 30 Lawrence 14-11 

Aaron 39 Spahn 19-8 

Snider 37 Drysdale 14-8 

2 lied with 18 Sanford 17-6 

Thomas 19 Friend 11-17 

Mays 32 Corner 14-12 

Banks 34 Droit 12-11 


HEROES AND GOATS 


THE SEASON (t« SaptAmbAt- 7) 


RUNS PRODUCED 


Batting (AL) 
Batting <NL) 
Home run 
hriters (AL) 
Home run 
hitters (NL) 
pitChingtAL) 
Pitching (NL) 
ERA(AL) 
ERA(NL) 
Complete 
games (AL) 
Complete 
games (NL) 
Team HR (AL) 
Team HR (NL> 
Team funs(AL> 
Team funs(NL) 
Team hits (AL) 
learn hits (NL) 


BEST 

Williams. Bos 376 
Musial St L .340 
Sievtrs Wash 36 
(1 per 14 AB) 
Aaron, Mil 39 
(1 per 14 AB) 
Pierce. Chi 19-10 
Spahn Mil 19-8 
Turley. NY 2 38 
Spahn. Mil 2 75 
Pierce. Chi l6 
(in 30 staris) 
Spahn Mil 16 
(in 30 starts) 
Kansas C'ly 141 
Milwaukee 179 
New York 648 
Milwaukee 701 
New York 1.274 
SI Louis 1.314 


WORST 

Runnels. Wash 218 
Jones. Phil 212 
Plews. Wash 0 
(309 AB) 
Ashburn. Phil 0 
<553 AB) 

Stobbs. Wash 8-18 
Roberts Phil 9-19 
Stobbs Wash 5 63 
Klippslein Cm 5 49 
PorlDCairero KC 1 
(in 16 starts) 
Klippslem. Cm 1 
(in 16 staris) 
Baltimore 78 
Pittsburgh 82 
Kansas City 480 
Pittsburgh 519 
Kansas City I 087 
Chicago 1,136 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Mantle NY ( 369) 
Minoso Chi ( 303) 
Sievers Wash (300) 
Jensen Bos ( 283) 
Foi Chi ( 321) . 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Aaron Mil ( 322) 
Mays NY ( 333) 
Mathews. Mil ( 296) 
Hodges 8kn<.300) 
Musial StL( 340) 


Runs Teainmales Total Runs 
Scored Balled In Produced 
115 57 172 

86 79 165 

91 63 154 

74 74 148 

98 49 147 


108 79 187 

1Q4 60 164 

101 56 157 

85 66 151 

75 68 (43 


Belting 
Home runs 
RSIs 
Pitching 


THE ROOKIES 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Kubek. NY .297 
Held. KC 16 
Maris. Clev 46 
Fischer, Chi 6-7 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Bouchee Phil 299 
Bouchee Phil 15 
Buuchee Phil 72 
Sanlord. Phil 17-6 


Golf has changed 
since 1830 
but the good taste of 
TEACHER’S 


never changes! 



"TEACHER’S 


HIGHLAND CREAM 


86 PROOF • Blended Scotch Whisky 
Schieffelin & Co., New York 
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FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 


so nprnf 

SCjtMAOrt 

C rlrar irnler 
l> loiilfr itirty. roily 
S u'lilfr 
norm'll heiyht 


SM tUgbtly high 
H high 
VH very high 
M wntfr mu'lity 
L hie 


It nning 
WT50 )4-flffr 5(7® 

FG finhing good 
FVC: jiahnij rrry good 
FF finking fmr 


FI’ fi*hing poor 
OG outlook good 
OV(J etry good 

OF outlook fiiir 
Ol’ OHilook poor 


STRIPED BASS: rAl.iKOHNlA; ThriM'-<|mirt<‘rs 
of strippr a'l<lirCA f5«hinE '>ui of Martino* Iasi 
vvook 1irnu<(lit homo small tish. an'l OVG this 
w«-k, Troll“rs out of Rorlon report KF. FF also 
on Sapa River, due to improve. 
MAssACHi'HF.TTs: FVG for surf fishermen at 
Plum Island off Newhuryport on variety of 
plu^s, and at .Nau-set B)>a<‘h at Orleans, espe* 
eially on Chatham and Town Cove inlets on 
White Darter with hnektail. trailing hooka or 
a east live eel. OG for Cullyhunk anglers aa 
b:i»s starting to move in there again. 

NEW JERSEY: FI’ with no trolling of eonsequenee 
yet. but optimistie shore agent reports OG. 
NEW HltfVSWifKi SO until November 30. FG 
last we-'k. luirtienlarly for Walter Rake of South 
Hay, who took a 'ifi-puunder from Reversing 
Falls Rapids, the largest in four year.s in that 
area. 

LANDLOCKED SALMON: MAIS’E: OVt; 
until SC September 3'), Moi«ehead. West 
Ciraml. Seliago and .Miaisehaikmeguntic lakes 
offered st^aily light-t-iekh' action last wp«‘k. 
Salmon to six pounds taken at Moos«diead t:n 
Grey Ghost tandem trolled fast at mouth of 
Roach River. 

TROUT: VEHM'isT: S') for tlv easting an<i 
lly indling through SepieinlH-r 3‘i. FtJ at h'oresl 


Lake nnrl Norton ami F'cho ponds in northeast 
staL<>. FVG at Balrl Hill Pond at Newark for 
ruinlmws to Hi inches. Lake trout being taken 
from Lake nunmc)re near Brumlon. 

Idaho; Boise agent reports Silver Creek ha.s I. 
water, and FVG dawn to 11 a.m. on Nos. 14 
and Ifi Coachman flies. lucense-laden sports* 
men switch from rod to gun when fishing slacks 
off f<ir a bit of dove shooting. Niff Sullivan of 
Boise ha<l his limit of trout an<l doves by » a.m. 
Inst wis-k. A small Grey Hackle in tlie hand.s of 
a sesusoned fly-ftsberman will take large trout in 
[MHils of the Rig anii Little Wimd rivers. FF in 
Payette River drainage, except for Middle 
Fork, where FVG in vicinity of Gramljean. 
Mirror Luke protlucing frequent limits of 12- 
inch Kamloops. an<l OVtl. 

rAi.iKDHMA: FG on Ifiijter Kern, Kings. Ka- 
weah. on West slope of Sierra. In north. FG on 
MsUlole an<i Upiier Mad rivers despite L wa- 
ters, Cooler weather has stirred trout in Feather 
River betwei-n Ciiriboii and Cresta where FfL 
Wind slowed fishing on I>nke Almnnor. hut 
OG when it aultsides. 

OKK'toN; Diamunrl l^ake producing rainltows 
to four pounds, with average fish over one 
pound. Slow trolling with large lure bdlowcd 
by small silver spoon is most elTeciive, and 
some wet flies produce at night. F\(; OVG 
on upper Deschutes River, Wickiup Reservoir. 


Crooked and Little Deschutes river* for dry- 
fly ftshermim. 

MONTANA; FVG on Yellowstone for 4- to 5- 
■ ■ rs on dry flies. FVG also on Big Hole 
and Jefferson rivers, OVG. with best fishing 
of sea.son nnlieipntcl through RcptcmlM>r. 

NEW MEXICO: Waters C, since rain.s have e:ise<l 
in northern mountain area.s. FVG at Chavi-z 
Creek. Ivos Pinos. Red. Cimarron, Brazos rivers. 
Rio Las V’acasan<i Rio Pueblo for fly-fishermen 
using small black patterns. Large, aged fish still 
elusive, but an estimateii of anglers are 

taking their limits of small trout in mountain 
streams. OV<I. 

WASHINCTOS: Weight limit* of sea-run cut- 
throats common on lower Skagit River. Very 
large trout, some as long as 20 inches, biting 
bucklails and night crawlers on spinners in 
waters around Conway and in fresh-water 
sloughs. Remote mountain lakes i>ff Raker I-ake 
road in Mt. Baker National Forest lightly 
fished. Robust spy recommends Blue laikes 
chain. Truckway Lake, Watson lakes. .Xnrlerson 
lakes on .Anderson Butte and Blum Lake, 
reached by switchback trails. 

TUNA: NOVA sroTiA; Last week Dr. P. L. 
Ri<iall of Williamsport. Pa. hauled in a 71.> 
pounder, the largest of the 13 bhiefins taken on 
ro<l and reel off Wedgeport so far this season. 
Dr. J. G. Nel of Tran.svaal. South .Africa caught 
his second tuna in a week, a 673-poun<ler. re- 
hearsing tor hLs role as a mcmiter of the Brit- 
ish team at the International Tuna Cup Match 
this week. 

TARPON: TEXAS; Fishermen out of Freeport 
attest to large tarpon at mouth of New River. 
F<J especially in early morning when small 
boALs can navigate surf ihjTc, FF at I’ort .Arnn- 
sas jetties for an occasional small fish. L. G. 
Clay of Dallas caught six there last week. ihr«s‘ 
in one morning, OG. 


FROM THE FLYWAYS 


One month ago the 
U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, acting 
on the advice of its 
own Field Staff. the 
Fish and Game Dt*- 
pariments of the J8 
states. Ducks Cn- 
limiterl. the Cana- 
dian Wildlife Serv- 
ice and a hatful of 
private agencies re- 
leased maximum 
waterfowl season 
lengths, hag limits and pos.sessii>n limits for the 
nation's four flyways. For I’.S. hunters, the 
release a<ldp«l up to a sneak preview of the 
1057 -58 waterfowl sea.son (SI, Aug. 2(>i ; but for 
the game depart ment.s in the individual slates, 
the report pruvidetl a framework for the spe- 
cific laws which each wildfowler must respect 
when he sets out this fall. l,.ast week the states 
proclaimed the official seasons and limits for 
1057 58. 

In the Atlantic. Mississippi, and Central fly- 
ways. hunters in each slate received about the 
same rich fare they enjoyed last season, l>as4*<l 
up<tn presea.snn surveys, which showed a high 
percentage of return to hreeding grounds by 
mature waterfowl and a correspondingly high 
hatch of young. In the Pacific Fly way, the news 
was even iH'tter. Because of moderate game 
harvests in previous years and be<-ause of ilam- 
agi- which duck* and geese have tione to grain 
crojw in that area, the season was extended an 
average of 15 days. To balance the longer sea- 
son anti hi- sure that the game harvest doe.sn'l 
iMx'omr t<«> big this ye:ir, the daily bag limits 
were ri>duee<l by one bird. There wa* not a 


P:icific hunter, however, who wasn't delighted 
to give up one bird in the band for more days 
in the blind. Herewith the general waterfowl 
seasons, slat'- by state: 

ATLANTIC FLVWAV: Limits: duck*, daily 
4, possession 8; gep.se, rlaily 2, pos-session 4. 
roNNt'IfTIftrT; Oct. 2ti Jan. 3 
pei.awakb; Nov. I Jan. a 
nisTHICT OK foi.i’MHiA; Closed seaxon 
Kt-oRiPA: Nov. 23 Jan. 15 
CEohoia: Nov. 7 Jan. 15 
MAINE: Oct. 4 Dec. 12 
MARYt-ANi): Nov. 7 Jan. 13 
MAS.SACHIISETTS: Oct. 2fi Jan. 3 
NEW HAMPSHIKB: Ocl. 5 Dec. 13 
NEW JBR-SBY; Nov. 2 Jan. 10 
NEW YORK: Oct. 19 Dec. 27 
NORTH rAROLlNA: Nov. 7 Jan. 15 
PBN.N.SYLVAVtA: Oct. 15 Dec. 23 
PL’BRTO RIOO: Dec, 15 Feb. 12 
iciione island: Nov. 7 Jan. 15 
SOUTH Carolina: Nov. 7 Jan. 15 
VERMONT: Oct. Ifl-Dec. 18 
vtkcinia: Nov. 7 Jan. 15 
WEST viroinia: Nov. 3 Jan. 11 
MISSISSIPPI FLYWAY: Limits: duck*, daily 
4. jmsspssion 8; geese, daily and possession 5. 
ALAIiaMA: Nov. 7 Jan. 15 
ARKANSAS; Nov. 7 Jan. 15 
tl.l.lNoiS; Oet. Ifl-Dee. 27 
INDIANA: Oct. 26 Jan. 3 
l«iWA; Oct. h Dec. 13 
KENTUCKY: Nov. 7 Jan. 15 
Ujuisiana: Nov. 2 Jan. 10 
MiniiCAN: Oct. 1 Dw. 9 
MINNESOTA: Ocl. 5 Dec. 13 
MlssisKii'pi: Nov. 7 Jan. 15 
MissoL’Ki: Ocl. 25 Jan. 2 



OHIO; Oct. 18 Dec. 26 
TKNNK25SKK: Nov. 7 Jan. 15 
WISc'onsin: Oct, 1 Dec. 9 
CENTRAL FLVWAV: Limits: ducks, daily 
5. possession 10; geese, daily and p<>s.-u>s.sion G. 
Consult state regulations for geese seasons. 
COLORADO: Oct. 18 Dec. 31 
KANSAS: Oct. 12 Dec. 25 
MONTANA; Oct. 5- Dec. 18 
nEiiraska: Oct. 5 Dec. 18 
NEW MEXICO: Nov. 2 Jan. 15 
NORTH Dakota: Oct. 1 Dec. 14 
oki.ahoma: On. 19-Jan. 1 
SOUTH Dakota: Oct. 5 Dec. 18 
TEXAS; Nov. 1 -Jan. 14 
wyominc: Ocl. 11-Dec. 24 


PACIFIC FLYWAY: Limits: duck*, daily 
5, possession 10; geese, daily and pusses-sion 6. 


ARIZONA: Oct. 12 Jan. 14 
oalifornia: Ocl. 12 Jan. 14 
IDAHO: Oct. 5 Jan. 7 
NEVADA: Oct. 5 Jan. 7 
ore«son: Oct, 12 Jan. 14 
UTAH: Ocl. a Jan. 7 
WASiiiNcTON: Oct 13 Jan. 15 


WARNING: Be sure to check your game de- 
partment fur detailed regulation* and local 
exceptions. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

©*i, A,P., l.N.r.. 6 -bOMom. U.P 8 -U.r., A.r.. 
i«re Poi' Pi" IS -OonWeinai 28. 30— aro"* 
Alov. 34 - BcO Bvoi^dl Bto^s Inlernglrosa^ 
line'cn Po'>. 38. 39 -John G. 7>n<m«rn>an, A< 
Part 7i, Bc'i Woioan. Del Mat Ivrl Club, 
naiaUe-l 46. 48, SI -John C. Z«n>nermor: 

55. S6-f«eatm> courtelv Gri'fln & Howe, 
xnbln & Mch, ond Mo'l.n Lreonsi 59, 60, 61 
I. 62, 63 -Pb'er StocVpola-UfE; 61 .->or. Pori 
>4 -Part B'eri. 7) — Oxen JoUnte". 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


COMING EVENTS 

SEPT. 13-SEPT. 22 

tTV * COlX>R TV • NETWORK RADIO 

kUlimesE.D.T. except where otherwise noted 


'RIOAY, SEPTEMBER 13 
Bottball 

• N»i» Tofk yankMi w. Chiugo While Sot. Hew York. 
I SS(Muiuil). 

uobel World Seriei. Detioil (Ihrough Sept. U). 

• Ftsni Stuiina «t. R*nd|r Sendy. middleweighls, 10 ids., 

• Syiicuse. N.Y.. 10 p.m. (NBC>. 

Gelf 

0»ll«s Open, JTO.OOO. Dellas (Ihrough Sept. 16). 

Clock Open. $5,000, wriitliei. Celil. (Ihiougl) Sept. 15). 

Horse Racing 

(Trotters) 

The Tiansameiica, $10,000, Belsvia. N.Y. 

Shooting 

Fort TiconderoM Muisle Loading Shoot. Fort Ticondaroga, 
It.Y. (through Sept 15). 

lower Rio Grande Valiev While Wing Shoot. McAllen, 
Tesas(also Sept. IS A 17). 

Water Skiing 

■ World Water Skr Tournament, Cypress (iaidens, Fia.(al$o 
Sept. 14 A 15. CBS’). 


iATUROAY, SEPTEMBER 14 

Auto toeing 

USAC lOO-mile Championship Race, Indianapolis. 

SCCA Race, Stillwalei. Ohla. (through Sep). 15)i 

Baseball 

■ Milwaukee Braves vs. Brooklyn Dodgers, Milwaukee, 2:25 
p m. (NBC). 

n new York Yankees vs. Chicago White Soi. New York. 

' • 1 45 p.m. (CBS- TV. Mutual-radio). 

Booling 

Oulhoard Nalionals, McKeesport, Pa. (through Sept. 16). 
Cracker Boi Outboard Nationals. Newport Beach, Calil. 
Tii-lsland Series Trophy. Hal Island Cup Race. Seattle. 
North American Firefly Class Championship, Lake Cayu- 
ga. N.Y. (through Sepl. 15). 

Boxing 

Ike Chestnut vs. lose Cotero. (eatherweighls, 10 rds.. 
Hollywood. 

, Pithing 

Surl Fishing Tournament. Harvey Cedars. N.J. (through 
SapLiS). 

Horse Racing 

n United Nations Handicap, $100.000, 3 yr. -olds A up.lMi 

• m. (turf), Atlantic Cily. N.J., 5 p.m. ((IBS) 

• Midwest Handicap. $25,000. 3 yr.-olds 6 up. 6V5 I.. Haw- 
Ihecne. Chicago, 5:30 p.m. (NBC). 

Ittoma Handicap, $25,000, 3-yr.-olds, 1 m.. Belmont 
Park. N Y. 

(Trotters) 

National Pacing Darby, Invitalional. $25,000. Weslbury. 
Hunt Racing 

Foicatcher Hounds, Fair Hill. Md.' 

Malarcyclet 

Middle Georgia Rally. Macon. 6a (through Sepl. IS). 

Rodeo 

• Pendleton Roundup, $12,700. Pendleton. Ore., flnalldey, 8 
p.m, (CBS) 


tUNDAY. SEPTEMBER 15 
Avio Racing 

NASCAR Grand National Division Race, langhorna, Pa. 
NASCAR Convertible Division Race, Langhorne, Pa. 
Baiaboll 

• Cincinnati Redlegs vs. Brooklyn Dodgers. Cincinnati. 2:25 
p.m. (Mutual). 

Foetboll 

(Protessional eehibition) 

a Baltimore Colts vs. Chicago Cardinals, louisvilla. 2 p.m. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 16 
fioteboll 
(Amateur) 

All-Army tournament. Fort Knox, Ky. (through Sepl. 20). 
Booling 

5 5-meter Sailing Championship Series, LaichmonI, N.Y. 
(Ihrough SepL 21). 

Baaing 

■ Sugar Hart vs. Charlie Cotton, wetlerwaighls, 10 ids., 
r SL Nick's. N.Y., 10:30 p.m. (DuMont). 

Golf 

Women's Trans-Mississippi, Las Vegas, Nev. (through 
Sept. 27). 

■See local listing, 

rorilt'nufrf 



Poor'gas mileage and performance re.iiilt from engine 
deposits that steal horsepower. Pennzoil with 1-7 
halts the.se "hos.s thicvc.s.” It's The Tough-Film* 10056 
Pcnnsylvunia motor oil, bletidecl with permanently 
active Z-7 to keep your engine powerfully clean for 
keeps. Ask for PennzoU with 1-7 by name. 

IN EVERY STATE. AT DEALERS WHO Care FOR YOUR CAR 

in Canada at ( 3 ^ dealers 

(PE^OIO 

' J Yellow Pages , 


Sound your Z • . . insist on Pennzoil 


A. F.’s wife wears B. H. Wragge 



A cat’s meow blouse— that really is. Strangers come up and say how great it 
looks. This provocative silk print makes every lady a little more terrific. Who 
do you know that wouldn't love to receive one? While with black or colony blue 
print. Sizes 8 to 16. $25. Bonwit Teller, all stores, John If 'anamaker, Philadelphia. 
Monialdo’s, all stores. Christmas is close. Mail orders promptly filled. 
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''Let someone else be a 

PHILATELIST... 


my hobby is shining shoes ^ 
Bates Shoes ^ that is/" 



COMING EVENTS 

contin ucd 


Horse Raeitsg 

Ihe Cowdin, OOO, 3-yi -olds, fil4 I . Bclmonl Park. 
Softball 

World's Sollball Tournamenl, ClearMalet. Fla (Ihtough 
Sept 21) 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17 
Aulo Racing 

\ASCAR Convertible Division Race, Norfolk Va. 

Horse Racing 
(Irollers) 

AlleniDwn Fan Stake S10,000, pace Allentonn. Pa. 
Allentown Fair Slake, SE.DOO, Irol, Allentown, Pa. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18 
Boxing 

• Gil turner vs. Virgil Akins, welterweights, 10 rds St- 
kuuis, 10 p m (ABC) 

Horse Racing 

Nassau Counly Handicap. $25.000. 3-yi -olds & up II 8 
m Belmont Park. N Y. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR Grand National Division Race Columbia. SC. 
SCAA Cuntinenlal Divide Rally, Estes Park Colo (Ihioufli 
Sepl. 27) 

Fishing 

International Casting lournameni, Hanover, Germany 
(through Sepl 72) 

Horse Racing 
(Irollers) 

Little Brown lug Pace $70,000, Delaware, Ohio. 

Rodeo 

fronlier Days. $S.62S, Wichila Kans. (through Sepl 27). 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 30 
Aulo Racing 

NASCAR Convertible Division Race, Manassas Va. 

SCCA Grand Pni. Walkins Glen N Y (through Sept 21). 
Boxing 

• Archie Muure vs tony Anlhony, light. heavyweight lille 
bout IS Ids . lot Angeles 10 pm (NBC). 

Football 

(Protessional eahibilion) 

Chicago Bears vs. Cleveland Browns, Chicago. 

Rodeo 

Ak-Sai-Ben Livestock Show & Rodeo, $18,000, Omaha 
(through Sept 79). 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 21 


Aulo Racing 

SCCA. Michigan Migiia. Chicago (through Sept ??). 


Boseball 

Cincinnati Redlegs v 
2 I'lpm (CBS) 
Chicago Cubs vs Mil 
(NBC) 


>. St Louis Cardinals. Cincinnati, 
•aukee Braves. Chicago, 2.2S p.m. 


Boating 

Santa Baihaia Island Race. Whitney Sailing Trophy. Los 
Angeles (through Sepl 72) 

President's Cuii Regatta. Unlimited Hydios, Washington, 
D C (through Sepl- 22) 

Football 

(Leading college games) 

Baylor vs. Villanova (N). Waco. Icias. 

Boston College vs. Navy. Boston. 

Calilornia vs. SMU. Berkeley Calit. 

Georgia vs. 1««»s(N) AtUnU 

Oregon Stale vs Southern Calilotnia (N). Corvallis. Ore. 
Pill vs. Oklahoma. Pillsburgh, 1 30 p.m. (CBS) 

South Carolina vs Duke(N). Columbia. S.C. 

Texas AAM vs Marylanr) Dallas Tetas. 4 45 p.m (NBC). 
VandeiUilIvs Missouri (N). Nashville. 

Washington vs Colorado. Seallle 
(Prolessional exhibition) 

Chicago Cardinals vs. Baltimore Colls, St. Louis. 

Golf 

Ryder Cup Challenge Team vs. Ryder Cup team. Ham- 
burg, N Y (Ihtough Sept 22) 

Horse Racing 

Ihe Malion $30 000, 2-yr -old IiHks. 6 Belmont Park, 
N Y 

Ihe Beldame Handicap. $50 000, 3 yr -olds A up. hllies & 
mates, 118m, Belmont Park, N.Y. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 22 


Race. Nuilh Wilkesboro, 


Football 

(Prolessional exhibition) 

San Fiancisco49eis vs Philadelphia Eagles. San F lancisco. 
Delroit Lions vs N.Y. Gianis, Detroit. 2 pm. (CBS). 

Golf 

Hudson Cup Matches, Medlutd. Ore (through Sepl 24) 
Water Skiing 

Gland Naliunal Water Ski Race, Catalina Island. Calil. 
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'ERTISEMENTS FEATURING FAMOUS IMPERIAL OWNERS. 


JACKIE BURKE, JR., DISCUSSES THE NEW IMPERIAL 


‘it rcallv -sets a man up.” says tins famous golf 
pro. "ilriviug the host-looking car on the road. 

And ihc Imperial doesn’t stop with just good 
looks. r\e never driven a car that comes anv- 
whore near its smooth pcrfonnancc. I think it's 
tlu‘ finest piece of engineering and design in 
the hiisiness.” To learn whv knowing people 
everN’where are deeply impressed hv the heantv 
and performance of the Imperial, see and drive 
this magnificent car. A very short time at the 
wheel will show von how it has eanie<l a dazzling 
new title: .\merica‘s mimher one prestige car. 
Imperial is Chrysler (Corporation’s finest proiUict. 

ONE OF GOLFOOM S GREATS, 
JACKIE BURKE. JR.. STUDIES IMPORTANT PUTT. 




SPORTS 
I LLLI STILTED 


ANNOUNCEMENT: 


Charles (ioreri U Ihe world's leading anlhorilg on contract 
brUtge. Beginning this week, he becontcs Sports lllustraled's 
special correspttmlenl on this and other card games. 

Below, Mr. (ioren is introrluced to our readers by the 
famous writer, his good friend and frequent bridge com- 
panion, Mr. Somerset Maugham. 

(Ioren has wasted no time in giving Sports Illustrated 
some important bridge news. On pages IS and 17 he an- 
nounces in changes in his celebrated bidding system. 

\ot all of his contributions to this magazine will be na 


technical. .Mr. (Ioren is no professorial graybeard. His sense 
of humor is oa sharp n« his mind. In our issue of October N 
he will discuss his philosophy of bridge. Thereafter, he will 
write every week (or Sports Illustrated in an intimate, in- 
structive and entertaining vein. 

Charles Henry (Ioren (pictured at right' was borrt in Phil- 
adelphia on ."March 4. I9'H. He was introduced to bridge white 
he was studying law at .Mcdill I'niversity. His first session 
was disastrous. He was thoroughly trounced by his oppo- 
nents and laughed at by his girl. By 1931, though, he was 


INTRODUCTION: 



BRtOQE IS NO BREADWINNER. BUT fUN 


I HAVK RKAIXY no business to write 
a preface to these contributions of 
Charles Goren's to Si'ORT.s Illustrat- 
ed. My only excuse is that the little I 
know of briclRe I learnt from him. But 
I remain a very indifferent player. The 
only thing on which I can. perhaps, 
flatter myself is that though 1 never 
get any better, I never gel any worse. 
For one reason and another it has been 


my good fortune to play now and then 
with pretty well all the best players in 
the world, and though 1 have invar- 
iably lost my money to them I have 
enjoyed it. I have found them easier 
to play with than with players of my 
own humble class, and nicer; for they 
expect you to make mistakes and, 
though they don’t like it lyou can't 
expect them to do that), they take it 
in their stride. Once Charles Goren 
told me in a casual sort of way tliat if 
1 played an easy hand as well as I 
played a difficult one, I wouldn't be a 
bad second-class player. I accepted the 
mild criticism with proper modesty. 1 
know very well what he meant. When 
I’m playing a hand I’m satisfied to 
make my contract and don’t bother by 
a neat finesse, say, to make the extra 
trick or two which at the end of the 
session may result in a pleasant finan- 
cial difference. 

I am an ardent reader of the books 
that are written on this fascinating 
game. They make excellent bedside 
reading. They are both exciting and 
soothing. They enable you to bear a 
had cold in the head with patience and 
a peremptory demand for income tax 
with fortitude. Wlien I study a hand 
played by experts at an international 
tournament I am filled with envious 
admiration of a subtlety that I cannot 
hope to emulate. ?'or instance, when 
North deals and after two or three- 


rounds of bidding realizes that West is 
void of clubs and consequently bid.s a 
small slam, I ga.sp. How did the expert 
know? He will tell you that it was only 
a matter of counting, and you are Just 
as much at a los.s as you were before. 

1 have read many book.s on bridge. If 
not with great profit, certainly with 
great interest, but there is one matter 
that, naturally enough, they never 
deal with, but now and again the ordi- 
nary player finds himself obliged to 
deal with it. and I. for my part, have 
never discovered how to do so. A good 
many years ago, before the last war, 
I had a friend slaying with me on the 
Riviera who was a very good player. 
He would have been even a better play- 
er if he had not thought himself a good 
deal better than he really was. We were 
invited to lunch in Cannes and to 
spend the afternoon at the card table. 
On our way home in the car, my guest 
said to me: "Will you be offended if 
I say something to you about your 
friends?’’ "I'm sure I shan’t,” I an- 
swered. “They were cheating,” he said. 
I burst out laughing. “Of course they 
were.” I replied. “We all know that.” 
For a moment he was stunned. “Why 
d'you play with them then?” he asked. 
“Well, you see,” I said, “I like playing 
bridge, and it’s not so easy just now to 
gel a game. I get a certain amount of 
fun in watching them. I play with 
them a lot and I watch them carefully. 
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competing in tournaments anti ivlien. in I9.1B. he published 
his first book on the subject, " Winning Hritige .\tade Easy,” 
(ioren decided to abandon his legal career and devttie his 
life to teaching and playing bridge. 

Although (;<tren had moilerate success during the next 13 
gears, it iras not until 19 9. with the publication of his bmtk 
on ptiinl count bidding, that his name became a household 
adjeclirv. (ioren’s point count system made him irorld fa- 
mous. It also made him rich. 

.1/ (ioren is still a bachelor. Once n chain cigar smoker, 
he note refrains, lie rarely drinks. When he plays bridge, 
ichich is noir limited almost strictly to tournaments, he 
tcears glasses, lie enjoys golf, but rarely breaks 1011. lie hasn't 
missed a Itrrtadu ay play in 2S years. Hut nutst of all, he is a 
bridge player. Ihe only player in history irho haspcftn every 
major championship noic in play. 



IF NOT DEMOCRACY. THEN CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY 


by W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


I know they cheat, but for the life of 
me, I can’t see liow they do it. I find it 
gives the game a peculiar interest.” 
‘‘Well, I don’t think you ought to have 
a.sked me to play with them,” said my 
friend. I tried to placate him. “After 
all." I said, “we didn't lose much. 
They gave us double .Martinis to start 
with, a slap-up lunch with a particu- 
larly good bottle of white Burgun<ly 
and old brandy with our coffee. At 
o’clock they regaled us with cham- 
pagne cocktails. With the cost of ev- 
erything on the Riviera they can’t 
have made anything worthwhile on 
balance.” "But you said they were rich 
people,” my guest said. “They are,” I 
answered, “much richer than you or I.” 
“Then why do they cheat?” he asked. 
"Because they like to win. .Money 
doesn’t come into it.” My friend didn’t 
see my point. 

Of course, not everyone is as clever 
as the people I have been talking 
about. 1 know one lady who has a tidy 
mind. If her opponents had won the 
call and the player, after the first card 
was led, set out his dummy, she would 
say, "How untidily you arrange the 
cards,” and would neatly place them 
in order. It occurred to me that her 
husband and partner was apt, when he 
got the lead, to play a card of the suit 
that the lady had touched first: and on 
one occasion, when the said partner 
seemed to hesitate,.! murmured: “Your 


partner wants you to lead a heart." 
This seemed to take him back. "Why 
d’you think that?” he asked me, with 
what I can only describe a.s a hollow 
laugh. "Bc-cause it’s the one leml that 
will break the contract,” I answered. 
He did the only thing he could do in 
the circum.stances; he led a spade and 
I made the contract. 

1 have only one more story to tell of 
this kind and I have done. I happened 
to be sailing from somewhere in the 
South Seas on a tramp that took a few 
passengers. On this occasion there were 
only four of us, all men; two were 
brothers, the third and myself strang- 
ers. It was a long sea journey and it 
wa.s a comfort to discover that we all 
played bridge. The two brothers asked 
U.S if we minded their playing together 
and, as there seemed no rea.son why 
they shouldn’t, we agreed. We played 
in the morning, we played in the after- 
noon and we jdayed in the evening. 
My partner and I lost fairly consist- 
ently and after three or four days I 
said to him: "We seem to have very 
bad luck.” “The game’s crooked.” he 
growled. “Well, I thought it might 
be, but I didn’t like to suggest it,” I 
said. "Crooked as hell,” he repealed. 


“Well.” I went on, “I don’t know what 
we can do about it. We can’t very well 
refu.se to play with them, and besides, 
we've got 10 days more on boanl; what 
on earth can we do with ourselvts all 
the time?” “There’s nothing to pre- 
vent us from getting a bit of our own 
back if you’re willing to collaborate,” 
he .said. “I don’t think 1 tju'te under- 
stand,” I answered. “It’s perfcctl.v 
simple,” he e.vplained, looking at me 
straight in the face. "They’re a pair of 
crooks and we must play their game.” 
“I don’t think I’d know how,” I 
smiled. “I’ll tell you,” he said. “If you 
have from i:l to 15 points you bid n 
no trump; if you have from Ifi to 18 
points you bid exr no trump: you give 
me priceless information. I give you 
the same information if I’ve got the 
goods. Who's going to notice that in 
one ca.se you’ve bid a no trump and in 
the other ohc no trump? Not a pair of 
cheaj) crooks like our fellow passengers. 
In the long run we’ll skin them.” I he-s- 
itated. “I’m afraid I couldn’t quite 
bring myself to do that," I said. He 
shrugged. “Well, if you like to lose 
your money, that’s your business. But 
why the hell should you lose mine?” 
He.walked away in a fine temper. 


. . . AND BIG NEWS 

on the next page 
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MY TEN NEW 
COMMANDMENTS 

by CHARLES GOREN 


O NK DAY eight years ago, I had 
stopped for a cup of coffee at the 
counter in a Chicago railway station 
restaurant when a man slipped onto 
the stool next to mine and, in a husky, 
faintly accented voice which I instant- 
ly recognized, asked for a glass of milk. 
The man was Ely Culbertson. 

"Charlie,” ho .said kindly, "you have 
been doing very well as a Culbertson 
teacher. Why do you want to ruin 
yourself with this silly idea of a point 
count?” 

A few months earlier, Ely’s warning 
—putting my own worries into words 
— might have shaken me. By the time 
we met. however, point count had al- 
ready established itself with average 
players and had proved its efficiency. 

Until that time Ely ha<l retained his 
title of undisputed czar of the world's 
bridge tables by the wise policy of in- 
corporating into his system every good 
new idea that came along. But he 
failed to get the point of this new point 
count— the improvement that distin- 
guished it from all the earlier point 
count idea.s. 

The realm of contract bridge has be- 
come, if not a democracy, at least a 
comslitutional monarchy. Its kings and 
qut*ens no longer possess vaguely limit- 
ed powers which vary in accordance 
with their combines with other royal- 
ty. Each honor card wears a plain price 
lag; ace 4, king d, (jueen ‘1, jack I. The 
total high card value of the pack is an 
unvarying 40. .^nd, mo.st important of 
all. the tricky vagaries of distribution 
are measured with the .same kind of 
points. 

There has l)een so much discus.sion 
al)out the birth of my point count that 
perhaps you’d be interested to know 
how it came into existence. 

Uritios have said, "Point count isn’t 
new.” and they are right. Milton C. 
Work used the 4, 3, 2, 1 method of 


valuing the high cards way back in the 
days of auction bridge— and it wa.sn't 
original with him. 

Critics have also said, “There is 
nothing new about point count,” and 
there they are wrong. The old point 
count worked well only for no-trump 
bidding. It was useless for .suit bids be- 
cause it did not take into account the 
power of distribution— the long suits 
that made high cards more valuable; 
the short .suits that could make high 
cards impotent. We had to find a for- 
mula to measure these values as well. 

So, with the aid of a brain trust 
of skilled mathematicians and expert 
bridge players, I .sat down to study 
thousands of hands until I was satisfied 
that we had come up with point values 
that accurately measured the worth of 
a doubleton, a singleton and a void 
suit. 

In the eight years since its introduc- 
tion, point count has met every test. 
It is used by experts as much as by 
average players because it is an accu- 
rate expression of playing valuation. 

However, remembering what hap- 
pened to the Culbertson System when 
it ceased to adopt proven new ideas, 
I have been giving every promising 
innovation a careful eye and thor- 
ough try. 

Within the short space of time since 
point count wa.s introduced, there have 
been many attempted innovations. 
Only a few of these liave met the three- 
fold test: Are they simple? .Are they 
sound? Do they help players to win 
more often? These few have been duly 
incorporated into the point count 
method and will be officially intro- 
duced in the new edition of my book, 
CnnfrarJ Bridge ('otnplele tDou- 
hleday & Co., .523 pp., $4.9.5, publica- 
tion date, Oct. 24. 19.57). Meanwhile, 
here is a brief preview especiallj’ pre- 
paro<I for SpouTS Illustrated. 


This present article, introducing my 
coming weekly series, a.ssumes— as will 
those that follow— that you already 
know the elementary principles of con- 
tract bridge and point count bidding. 
It is de.signed to bring you up to date 
on the very latest changes that will 
help you enjoy bridge more and win 
more. 

Among the advantages these changes 
afford are the.se: a) You can now put 
the pre.s.sure on the opponents by mak- 
ing weak, pre-emptive overcalls. 

b) You can. in certain situations, 
compel partner to tell you which is his 
better minor suit by using the dramat- 
ic "unusual” no trump. 

c) You can find out al)out aces and 
king.s, even when you and your partner 
have b<>en bidding no trump, by the 
Garber four club bid instead of the 
Blackwoo<l four-five no trump. 

d) You can be sure of getting to the 
right spot when partner opens with a 
no trump bid, by using the new two 
club conventional response. 

Here’s the what, the how and the 
why of these new tools for your arsenal. 

1 A JIMI* OVEHCAI.L IS NOW P»E- 
KXII'TIVE-WEAK INSTEAD OP 
STI{ON<; 


KA.ST sorni wE.sr mikim 
1 ♦ 7 

You (South, with the above hand) 
would like to tell your partner that you 
have a very good spade suit but a 
very poor hand for playing defensively 
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against the opponents. Becau-se your 
hand is poor defensively, you would 
like to make it more difficult for the 
opponents to get together in their best 
suit. A one spade overcall would do 
neither of these things. A three spade 
hid might prove too costly, especially 
if your side is vulnerable. Formerly, a 
two spade bid announced a very pow- 
erful hand. 

But now we employ other means to 
announce .strength. \ jump overcall 
may be used to better purpose as pre- 
em})tive bid. So, in the new scheme 
of things, that is how we will handle 
it. It may succeed in keeping the op- 
jHiiients from getting together. Or it 
may, because pre-emptive bids often 
aggravate the opponents into rashness, 
goad the next player into making a 
hid that will involve his side in great 
trouble. This is apt to be the case 
where your partner holds a hand of 
considerable defensive values. 

South should bid two spades. 



WKST NORTH RAST .SOt'TH 

1 ♦ pa.s.s 3 ♦ ? 


It begins to appear that the oppo- 
nents will get to four spades and will 
probably make it. North and South 
may liave an excellent save at five dia- 
monds or five clubs. In some remote 
case, they could conceivably make one 
of these contracts. But which one? And 
how can South find out? 

If South were to double for a take- 
out, his partner would naturally con- 
clude fhat he was being urged to bid 
heari.s— actually the last bid in the 
world South would like to hear. To 
make sure that North will respond in 
a minor suit, South resorts to the 
“unusual" tand artificial) no trump. 
North is thu-s requested to forget about 
the other major and to lake his choice 
between clubs and diamonds. 

For example, suppose North has one 
of these hands: 

(ai ♦ a 4 » Q .1 9 7 0 3 ♦ K 3 * 10 7 5 
i.hi45»A9875*K76 5 4 l0 6 2 
-(■ ♦ K 6 2 V K J 10 5 3 ♦ 7 3 A 10 7 5 
If West passes, North will hid four 
clubs with (a); .ftre diamonds with (1)); 


four clubs with (c). Should West bid 
four spades instead of pas.sing, North 
will pass with (a), bid five diamonds 
with (b), may double for penalties 
with (c). 

South should bid three no trump. 

A “Bl'UST' INTO KOl'It (T.I'I».S 

3 WHKN VOI H SIDK HAS <)PKM:i) 
WITH NO THIMP IIIO IS OKMANO 
FOK FAUTNKk TO SHOW AtTX 


have made the king-asking bid. Part- 
ner shows none by bidding five dia- 
monds: one king, five hearts, etc. 

This useful convention will clear the 
road to slams after opening bids of one, 
two, or even three no trump. 

South should bid four clubs. 

4 a two < l.t H UKSPONSK to AN 
OPKNINO NO TUfMP lilO ASKS 
PAHTNKIt TO SHOW MAJOU Sl IT 



WKhT NOKTH 

pa-ss 1 NT 


WKST NORTH 

pass 1 NT 


(This has been known (or some time 
as the Gerber Convention.) For slam 
bidding, and especially for bidding a 
grand slam, information about aces 
and kings is vital. The Blackwood four- 
five no trump bid is e.xcellent for this 
purpose and is still to be u.sed. But 
when an opening bid has been made 
in no trump, the limitations of Black- 
wood can be utterly frustrating. If 
partner has only one ace, you want to 
avoid bidding a slam of any kind. If he 
has two aces, you want to get to a smalt 
slam. If he has three aces and a couple 
of kings, you want to bid a grand 
slam. But how are you to find out? 

If you bid four no trump, it is mere- 
ly a raise of partner’s no trump bid. 
If you first bid three diamonds and 
partner’s rebid is three no trump, a 
four no trump bid is still merely a raise. 
So, you won’t get the information you 
are after. 

(It can be even more costly and ex- 
asperating if, with a different type of 
hand, you bid four no trump intending 
it as an encouraging raise of the no 
trump bid and your partner suddenly 
begins to reveal his aces: you try to 
get back into no trump by saying five 
no trump, and he then begins to show 
you his kings. Before you can gel un- 
tangled, you are automatically in a 
slam.) 

To make the ace-showing situation 
clear, with a hand like the above ex- 
ample, your immediate answer to the 
no trump bid is a jump to four clubs. 
This asks partner to show aces thus: 
No aces or all 4 (you’ll always be able 
to tell which): four diamonds; one ace: 
four hearts: two aces: four spades; 
three aces: four no trump. 

If your next hid is five clubs, you 


This hid in clubs is artificial. It does 
not show a club suit. It does .show at 
least 8 high-card points and at lea-st 
one four-card major suit. It requires 
the opener to rebid by -showing a four- 
card major if he has one ispade.s first if 
he has both). Otherwise, the opener 
must rebid two diamond.s. \V*ith 11 
points in high cards facing an opening 
bid of one no trump, you want to be in 
game, You might bid three no trump, 
but partner may have hid one no trump 
witli: 

♦ AJ4 3*AK.')*A74*.J76 
At no trump, the opponent.s might de- 
feat you by winning the first five or 
six club tricks. 

The artificial two club respon.se 
solvo.s the problem. Partner shows his 
four-card spade suit and you jump to 
four spades for an easy game. 

South shoultl bid two clubs. 


IH) NOT OPKN I2.P<HNT HAND.S 
AS Uh'Al.KK OH IN SFCONI) 
POSITION 



III the long run, you will get into less 
trouble if you pass any hand including 
fewer than 13 points. 

South should pass. 

contiiiiird OH jxiijr 57 
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THE 

It jx Mr. Carmen Ha.-^ilio's left, ichich 
Sugar Rag mag find glared in iron 
when the two meet at Yankee Stadium 
for the middleweight championship 

by MARTIN KANE 


"THIS IS 
THE BABY ” 

"Right hfTV ix Ihr i>nc tlinl’x ijnitig to 
do the real daitiagi — 
the left hook digging up into the hodtj. 
mg farorilv }>iiiirh. 

Ytiii rf got to irork itixide irilh o liig man — I'm 

5 feel 6' j inrhex, lie’x xix /oo/, 

lluil'x n hig dijfrrnief.” liaxilio dexpixex 

"hind-hiinlirx’' who look xo 

xpeefaenlorhi aggrexxirc and areomplixh little. 
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VELVET HAND 


T mk hands of Carmen Basilic are 
long and slender and, except for the 
lumps, skinned spots and bruises which 
are the stigmata of his fist-fighting 
trade, they suggest in no way ihe pop- 
ular notion of what a fighter’s hands 
should be like. Welterweight Cham- 
pion Basilio takes extremely good care 
of these gentle-looking hands, padding 
them with foam rubber during train- 
ing sessions. With them he intends to 
win the middleweight championship of 
the world from Sugar Ray Robinson 
at Yankee Stadium on the night of Sep- 
tember 23. 

Especially, he points out, with the 
left hand. Ba.silio is a hooker. His right 
hand is good, too, but it serves him 
primarily as a diversionary force, some- 
thing to keep the opponent occupied 
while setting him up fora left hook. He 
is, furthermore, a body hooker — a truly 
fine infighter with the cold patience of 
the professional. He knows that while 
head shots delight the crowd, compe- 
tent infighting is most discouraging to 
the opponent. Blows to the liver are 
painful, blows to the solar plexus are 
breathtaking, and a solid punch under 
the heart can make a flat-footed plod- 
der out of a graceful, light-stepping 
bo.xer. Like, for instance, the graceful, 
light-stepping Sugar Ray. 

This promises to be a magnificent 
fight. It will be a battle of champions, 
a good little man against a good bigger 
man and, so far as Carmen Basilio is 
concerned, a bit of a grudge battle. 
Sugar Ray once snubbed him. In pre- 
fight bargaining Sugar Ray forced him 
to take less than Basilio felt enti- 
tled to. Then for 10 days Sugar Ray’s 
histrionics and demands made it ap- 
pear that the million-dollar fight might 
be off, after Basilio had spent weeks 
training for it, after he had passed up 
two $100,000 fights to get it. Sugar 
Ray is in for a rough night. 

Basilio has been studying movies of 
Robinson’s fights, just as Robinson lias 
been studying Basilio movies. He has 
seen a few things and he has a plan. 
The plan will not, however, involve 
any radical change in his style. Basilio 
is an infighter, a crowder, a buzz saw, a 
man who wears bis opponents down 
and outstays them. He is master of the 
war of attrition. 


With this kind of attack Basilio does 
not, generally speaking, knock out his 
opponents in the early rounds. Each 
of his two knockouts of Tony DeMarco 
canu! in the 12lh round. It was not un- 
til his third fight with Johnny Saxton 
that he -was able to put away the for- 
mer welterweight champion in the sec- 
ond round. The first fight went l.j 
rounds, and Basilio lost on a mighty 
peculiar Chicago decision. The second 
ended in the ninth with Saxton 
knocked out. 

Only when he has his man worn down 
with a body attack does Basilio turn 
to the head. Like most topflight pro- 
fessionals, he has contempt for the 
head-hunters who look so spectacularly 
aggressive and accomplish so little. 

That will be the pattern of his fight 
against Sugar Ray Robinson. It is the 
pattern of a man who is wonderfully 
patient, even imperturbable, until a 
day or so before a figbt. 'I'hen he be- 
comes “mean.” He will have some- 
thing to be mean about in this fight. 

It is most likely that a secondary 
consideration in the mind of Sugar Ray 
when he mounted his filibuster for a 
bigger share of theater television pro- 
ceeds was the fact that such an act 
would unnerve any ordinary opponent. 
For nine days there was no certainty 
that the fight would he held at all. 
Most fighters would have ranted and 
fumed. Basilio did nothing of the sort. 
Announcement that the fight was off- 
al least temporarily— came to Carmen 
while he was holding three kings in a 
poker game at his training camp in 
Alexandria Bay, New York. 

Ben Bentley, serving the Interna- 
tional Boxing Club iJames D. Norris, 
president) as camp publicist, got the 
fateful phone call. 


“Hold it, fellows!” Bentley shouted 
at the noisy poker players. “We got 
trouble! It looks like the fight’s off.” 

“Oh, my God,” Basilio said, but 
softly. “Tlial Robirisori'll have lo leave 
the country. Well, let’s go. I’ve got 
three kings showing.” i 

-W-hile ihe furies raged in New York, 
while Norris was stricken with wliat 
appeared to be food poisoning and tak- 
en to a hospital, while Julius Helfand, 
the boxing commission chairman, raged 
at Sugar Ray and threatened to take 
away his title, while Sugar Ray sassed 
Helfand, Basilio maintained the even 
tenor of his training schedule, fished in 
the St. Lawrence River for bass and 
pike, and played a little poker. His 
managers. Johnny De John and Joe 
Netro, did the fuming. Basilio relaxed. 
His contempt for Robinson as a person 
is deep <“He's arrogant and I despise 
him”) but it is quiet. It was Robinson 
who got excited. It was Robinson who 
lost 10 days of proper training, though 
he did work out to some extent at a 
Harlem gym. It was Robinson who 
took sleeping pills. 

It was also Robinson, to be sure, who 
got a $2.'>.j,000 theater-television guar- 
antee out of his tantrums to add to 
his 4.59^ of the big gate and whatever 
is derived from movie sales and radio. 
But Robinson's act got Basilio a $110,- 
000 theater-TV guarantee to go with 
his 20r( of gate, radio and movies. 
Basilio is not altogether unhappy 
about this. 

Except for his “mean” and taciturn 
prefight period. Basilio is a gentle and 
accommodating man. He will be meaner 
than ever for this fight. An admirer 
of Robinson as a fighting machine, 
Basilio once approached the mighty 
coiitinned 


FIGHT FACTS 

• TIME AND PLACE: Y.inkep Stadium, Sept. 23, 10:30 p.m. (EOT) 

• FIGHTERS' RECORDS: Robinson: won 143, lost 4; Basilio: won 54. lost 12 

• RADIO AND TV: NBC radio; closed circuit theater TV in 126 cities with about 
500,000 seats uvailaltle. 

• FIGHTERS' PURSES: Robin.son: 45', of the gate, plus 45', of radio, movie and 
TV receipts. He is guaranteed $255,000 of the TV receipts. Basilio: 20' , of the gate, 
plus 20' , of radio, movie and TV receipts. HU TV guarantee: $1 10,000. 
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VELVET HAND 

cnnlinued 

Sugar and bashfully held out the hand 
of friendship. 

■‘Hello, Ray,” he said shyly. ‘‘I’m 
Carmen Basilio.” 

Robinson looked at the fellow cham- 
pion coldly, as if to inquire who this 
presumptuous upstart might be, then 
turned away, ignoring the outthrust 
hand. The snub will cost him a few ex- 
tra licks on the night of the fight. 

This is the way BasiJio foresees the 
fight: 

"During the first four rounds Robin- 
son will be trying to take me out the 
way he did Fullmer in their second 
fight, ril have to crowd him then. 1 
can’t give him punching room. It ought 
to be a fast four and I’ll have to be 
very alert to keep from being hit too 
hard. But after that I’ll have the ad- 
vantage on him. I’m younger than he 
is. At 151 pounds I’m .stronger than 
I ever was.” 

He intends to weigh-in at about this 
151-pound level. A natural welter- 
weight, he will be giving away nine 
pounds in weight and 4 ' > inches in 
height, but this does not disturb him 
at all. 

Although he will not— and indeed 
cannot— change his style radically for 
Robinson, he has learned from a study 
of Robinson movies that some gambits 
must be avoided. 

"For instance,” he explained, “in 
my defense I'll have to remember that 
a low, low bob is not good against a 
tall man like Robinson because it gives 
him a chance to throw a right upper- 
cut, and in the Fullmer fights he land- 
ed a couple that way. He has good 

STAY CLOSE 


punching power and good leverage 
back here jpointing to the calf of his 
leg) and if he catches me coming up 
from a bob he can hit me with an up- 
percut to the pit of the stomach. If he 
does that it's going to hurt.” 

Preparing for this fight, Basilio 
seems to be thinking rather more of 
his defense than most fight fans would 
expect of him. Against relatively light 
punchers he does tend to ignore blows 
in order to score his own but he has 
the greatest respect for Robinson’s 
punch. Working out on the speed bag, 
for example, he used a strange upward 
punch that most of those in the gym 
never had seen before. It’s a dangerous 
exercise, for if he should miss the bag 
he would crash his fist against the steel 
swivel or the wooden board and per- 
haps break the hand. Basilio grinned 
when this was pointed out. 

A GOOD STUNT 

"I haven’t missed but twice in five 
years,” he said. “It’s good exercise for 
keeping your hands up. You’ll notice 
that lots of times after a few rounds a 
fighter will step back and let his hands 
drop to his sides. That means his arms 
are tired and he wants to give them a 
moment’s rest. But this stunt is very 
good exerci.se for strengthening the 
arms.” 

Basilio keeps his hands up but does 
not hold them tight against his cheeks 
as Floyd Patterson does, or as Gene 
Fullmer did in the first Robinson fight. 
He holds them slightly lower and 
slightly away from his head— close 
enough to be protective but at such an 
angle that he can shoot a sudden hard 
punch when he is within range. 

Basilio’s rugged face gives the im- 


pres.slon that he has been punched a 
lot. He has, indeed, been the victim of 
some bad cuts about the eyes, caused 
largely by the fact that his brow bones 
jut forward and are apparently quite 
sharp. (Frankie Ryff, a similar victim, 
has recently undergone an operation to 
round off his brow bones so that he 
can return to the ring with some hope 
that he won’t have fights stopped be- 
cause of cuts.) But Basilio’s face in the 
main is surprisingly unmarked other- 
wise. His prominent nose, for instance, 
is quite straight, No one has ever 
bashed it in. Like any fighter, he can 
be hit and, like any fighter of his style, 
he \s hit rather more often than most. 
But he takes these punches well. He 
has never been knocked out. He has 
been knocked down only once. 

Facing Robinson, Carmen will be up 
against one of the great single-punch 
knockout craftsmen of our time. As 
Gene Fullmer discovered on the night 
be lost his brief championship, Robin- 
son is a master at capitalizing on the 
opponent's errors. Sugar Ray does not 
need to wear his man down. He needs 
only an opening the size of a needle’s 
eye. One punch can preserve the mid- 
dleweight title for Robinson. One 
punch can force Basilio to remain king 
of the welterweights. 

Basilio believes he can climb into 
the higher, more profitable division. 
Breaking camp at Alexandria Bay in 
order to complete his training at Syra- 
cuse, he was utterly confident. 

This is a difficult fight to pick. But 
it does seem that Basilio’s plan is 
sound, his style is right and that his 
gamester heart will give the middle- 
weight division a new and very popu- 
lar champion. end. 




With a hti; man you hare ta xlay in clnxe, don't yice him pitnchiDg 
Toam, n'ork the tHHly. One «’«y, Ihiniijh, fur me to xtop hix hug Inmk 
ix )Hxl to rock my righl like thix (I). Thix kiir eroiuh char- 

aclerixtic of me, hnt llnhinxoH may icnnt me to do jnxt thix for his 


ckaracterixtic nppercnl irhen I come out of it. He hringx it right off 
the fl(H>r- iciih power. He getx great lererage from hix calf mn.t- 
clex. Kern if /’re got mij face cocered he might catch me in the 
xtomach, between my ellwwx. Thix (3) ix the lung left hook that 
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QUICK, HARO. . . 


When I'm inside I'll keep my com- 
binalions to the body short, quick, 
hard. For instance. I’ll duck in fast 
and lake his left hook past my ear. 
Then, depending on irhelher his right 
hand is up or down, I'll hook him 
tu'ice; either I'll dig up to the stom- 
ach (]) and hook to his head (S) or 
I’ll reverse the combination. I'll fol- 
low with a short right to the head (5). 



finished Gene Fullmer in their second fight. A hard right to the 
body could beat it if, on the follow-through, I protect my chin with 
my shoulder. The simplest way for me to yet close is (i) to yet 
inside his jab and hook him. If he sends his long right to the head 


(5) I'll come under it with a hook to the body. Get Inside! He tends 
to carry his right hand low when he throws his long right to the 
kidney (6). I'll try to tear inside, block it with my left and catch him 
on the jaw with a short right, my shoulder guarding against his hook. 
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SPECTACLE 

Photographed hg Boh I sear 


MUDLARK 

IN BLIGHTY 


British motor sportsmen are 
a hardy lot who spurn pushbutton 
conveniences; the hardiest 
of all are the drivers who tackle 
steep hills with small cars 


Take a dozen or so liglitweight automobiles, outfit each 
with a driver and passenger, turn them loose on a series of 
steep, .slippery hillside.s, and you have the jolly old English 
sport of mudlarking. With rear axle spinning furiously 
and underinfiated tire.s straining to grip the moist slope, 
the driver strives to keep his fishtailing mount moving 
forward. The passenger, or bouncer, bobs about vigorously 
to concentrate weight on the rear wheels at advantageous 
moments. Unknowing spectators get showered with mud 
from churning wheels and occasionally a bouncer breaks 
a wrist trying to fend off a tree, but mudlarking disciples 
find an exhilaration surpassing any discomfort. There is 
nothing quite like grinding out those la.st agonizing yards 
and feeling the tires dig in at the summit. And nothing 
makes a pint of half-and-half taste better afterward. 

The scenes on the following pages are from the Staf- 
ford Clark Cup Trials of the Kentish Border Car Club, 
held on the Marquess of Abergavenny’s Bridge Estate 
near Tunbridge Wells. It was a fine sunny day, with just 
enough moisture under the bracken to send up a lovely 
spray of mud from beneath the wheels. The cars had lieen 
made especially for their work, with tubular frames, light 
bodywork and “unbustable” English Ford 10 engines. 
Five hills were attacked in the mornitig, each divided into 
10 sections and so marked with numbered boards. On each 
hill a driver earned the number of points corresponding 
to the highest section he reached. 

Lunchtime meant a convoy to the nearby Mark Cross 
Inn for a snack and a snooze isce pagv 26). And then it 
was hack to the hills for another bash. When the mud had 
settled, Dave Cannon and Percy Barden were tied for the 
honors. They did equally well in a runoff, and .since nobody 
had bothered to bring a .stop watch for a timed run, they 
called it a day — a fine, bark-bruising, exhilarating day. 


PLUNGING down 


after conquering Steep Rise, 


Clive Quitniann and John Saundei*s get set for the next test 
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CHURNING in 

the goo of the Kentish 
hillside, these mudlarking 
disciples use body English (left) 
to increase weight on 
the rear wheels and maintain 
traction. Yet occasionally 
a tree jumps in the way 
(upper right), and sometimes 
slope and slop are 
just too much to fight (right) 





BREAK 


after a morning’s mudlarking finds cai*s and crews at a country 


inn. Behind No. 12 lies its huildei’ and driver. Engineer Robin Rushbi’ook 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


THE PERU 
DREAMS 4 
OCTOPUS 


THE CALIFORNIA TRAIL 

N ot since the days of the Indians 
and the Conestoga wagons had the 
California Trail been so beset by perils 
and confusion. Los Angeles seemed just 
a tiny sand-hill town again, out on the 
edge of nowhere, its destiny uncertain, 
its citizens beset with doubts about 
their future. In Brooklyn, eyes that 
had acquired the westward look were 
lowered again to the realities of Flat- 
bush and Ebbets Field. For all the 
Dodgers knew, carrier pigeons might 
be on the wing to California with the 
final news of where the team was go- 
ing: in the meantime, modern commu- 
nications appeared to have entirely 
broken down. 

In the total absence of hard facts, 
strange discussions flourished. A Los 
Angeles County official revealed in 
tones of deepest shock that it would 
take $8 million to build a stadium 
where the Dodgers seemed to want it, 
in Chavez Ravine. This, he went on, 
would make it impossible to build the 
$6,500,000 zoo which some Angelenos 
preferred to National League baseball. 
Councilman Charles Navarro raised 
another question: what about mineral 
rights on the site of the proposed ball 
park? There seemed to be a largish 
pool of oil there; would this be Dodger 
property if the club moved in? 

Even Mayor Norris Poulson seemed 
to be strangely in the dark. The best 
that he could tell his worried citizenry 
was that some team would eventually 
come. In San Francisco his colleague, 
Mayor George Christopher, was a bit 
more confident— after all, he had the 
Giants safely in the fold — but even 
so said querulously that it would 
certainly be better if California had 
two teams. 

No doubt it would— and California 
was willing. Already the Giants had 
$2 million in their pockets for pay TV 
in the San Francisco area, another 
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$350,000 for radio rights and more 
than $50,000 worth of advance ticket 
orders. Warming to their new-found 
heroes, San Francisco merchants were 
launching a “Say Hey! Cocktail.” 
Giants shirts and caps and candy bars, 
and a Giants welcoming ball. 

Brooklyn’s Walter O’Malley seemed 
to hear neither the happy clink of coin 
around N ob Hill nor the worried noisesof 
the Angelenos. He went hunting in 
Wyoming, and it took the cream of the 
Pony Express to find out where he was 
—which turned out, appropriately 
enough, to be up along the Continen- 
tal Divide, at Rawlins. 

Mayor Poulson promptly sent his 
ace negotiator, Harold C. McClellan, 
with a briefcase full of trading trinkets 
to try, once and for all, to close a deal. 
Obviously, the suspense couldn’t last 
much longer. O’Malley’s deadline for a 
decision— set by the National League 
—is October 1. 


MOST HAPPY FELLA 

AS HE LOUNGED on a bed in Man- 
hattan’s fashionable St. Regis Ho- 
tel last week, wearing his thick, warm 
coat of muscles and a pair of red-figured 
white shorts, Pete Rademacher seemed 
as dreamily pleased with the world as a 
bottle baby with a tank car of warm 
milk. The lumps, bruises and contu- 
sions which were his only reward for 
fighting Heavyweight Champion Floyd 
Patterson were gone. So, it became 
immediately apparent, was any psy- 
chic trauma he may have incurred. De- 
spite the fact that Patterson knocked 
him down seven separate and distinct 
times in Seattle last month, he has de- 
cided, in retrospect, that the champion 
is his pigeon: furthermore, he strongly 
suspects that he will be able to lure 
that luckless athlete into the ring again 
to separate him from his title. 

coHltaaed 


CURRENT WEEK AND WHAT’S AHEAD 


• Milwaukee Hopes 

Despite recent unpleasantness, Milwaukee is going confidently ahead with plans 
for a civic celebration of its first Brave pennant. Items: Lake-front fireworks on 
clinch night, parades when the Braves leave for the first Series game and when 
they return. Coming out of mothballs are the street decorations left over from 
the last time the pennant looked like a cinch. 

* New York Plans Ahead 

So far, the newest Yankee, Old Sal Maglie, has been of only minor use to the 
Yankees in their stretch drive, but his major usefulness lies ahead — he brings 
the Yankees a profound knowledge of Milwaukee batters. 

• The USLTA Holds On 

After a special committee recommended approval of an open pro-amateur tour- 
nament (and urged that it be carefully thought over) the U.S. Lawn Tennis 
Association hastily vetoed it. The committee found overwhelming public senti- 
ment in favor of an Open, but a majority of the tenni.s fathers saw it as a danger- 
ous and subversive idea. 

* Trapping the President 

Vacationing President ELsenhower took one look at the trap-pocked (132 of 
them) Newport Country Club and groaned. HU be.st hole was the par-5 first, 
which he shot in four. After that: “Let’s not talk about it.” 
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condnucd 

In saying this, of course, he was say- 
ing that he has decided — “under the 
proper conditions,” and with the sanc- 
tion of tiiat curious commercial enter- 
prise, Youth UnlimittMl— to go on 
fighting professionally. It is extremely 
doubtful that his proper conditions 
exist at present. He conferred with 
IBC olficials while he was in N’ew York 
but nothing seemed to come of it. 
There was at least one good reason: 
when Jim Norris offered him l?20,U0U to 



fight any one of four leading heavy- 
weights, Rademacher assumed the pro- 
moter really meant $50,000 and said 
so. But if the custodians of Madison 
Square Garden were critical of his sense 
of values, he remained placidly de- 
lighted with the whole disordered uni- 
verse, including the IBC, and confident 
that things would go Rademacher’s 
way in the end. 

“I don't want to waste a lot of time 
fighting fellows 1 can knock out in a 
round or so,” he said. “The IBC men- 
tioned the No. 2 man. Zora Folley. 
Well, I beat him once (an amateur fight 
which was stopped because Folley got a 
bloody nose]. Eddie Machen — he’s got 
about the same style. Willie Pastrano — 
he’s a bo.ver and I like bo.xers; he’s 
fancy, but he can't hurt you. That 
South American fellow, Alex MitetT, 
could. He’s more of a puncher, but I’d 
fight him if it had to work out that 
way. I had lunch with Jack Kearns too 
this week. I have the impression that 
he’s thinking of something for Joey 
Ma.xim. But I have a time limit on all 
this— maybe a year— and my real in- 
terest is working back to Patterson.” 

He rolled over on his stomach and 
peered happily across the footboard of 
the bed, apparently at a glistening fu- 
ture. “Who can he fight— and draw 
any kind of a gate— but me?” he asked 
himself. “I was ahead of him for four 
rounds.” he went on, giving himself 
a couple not included in the orticial 
score. “I know in my heart and mind 
that the thing that beat me was con- 
dition. I was so busy promoting the 
fight that I didn’t have time to build 
endurance. Patterson’s speed stunned 
me but he didn't really hurt me. Look 
at me. My shoulders got tired, though, 
and so did my legs. I won’t fight again 
until I’m ready to go 10 rounds.” 


If there was a certain illogic about 
this blithe interpretation of both the 
past and the future, it wa.s difficult to 
say so, pointedly, to a man who had 
just turned the most illogical concept 
in the history of pugilism into a full- 
blown championship fight. .Ncverihe- 
le.ss, it was necessary to ask the large 
young man on the coverlet why he 
thought he could heat Patterson. 

“He’s easy to hit,’’ he said. “1 hit 
him with jabs all night. If the punch 
that knocked him down (and Rade- 
macher will never agree that the cham- 
pion tripped] had been two inches low- 
er the fight might have been over then. 
As it was, it took his feet right out 
from under him.” But he was contrite 
enough about the right he threw after 
Patterson got up — the punch the news- 
papers billed as hi.s best of the fight. “I 
wasn't excited at all. I'd been taught 
what to do and 1 set him up. I feinted 
the left and walked up on him. Do that 
and you can’t miss with the right. But 
I missed— he turned his head and it 
just grazed him.” He sat up on the bed 
and put his arms on his knees. 

“I saw the movies of the fight yes- 
terday. They last 21 minutes and I was 
sweating all over the whole time. I kept 
seeing openings for the right. Rade- 
macher didn’t throw it.” 

OF MEN AND MACHINES 

TN CASE you have been worrying 

about the possibility that the calcu- 
lating machines are imminently ready 
to take over from man, you’ll be reas- 
sured to know that the machines are 
again bickering among themselves. 

The latest story begins with the idea 
of a University of Pittsburgh publicity 
man named Beano Cook. He arranged 
for the university's IBM-650 computer 
to predict the results of Pitt’s opener 
against Oklahoma on September 21. 
The keepers of the machine fed it a 
mass of data (weight and accomplish- 
ments of players, etc., etc.l on which the 
machine ruminated electronically, and 
in due course came the prediction: 
“Pitt by six points.” 

Apprised of this, Oklahoma’s press 
agent . Harold Keith, decided to have his 
school’s own new IBM-650, locally 
and affectionately known as The Idiot, 
make an educated guess on the same 
game. “Oklahoma 2 to 1,” 'fhe Idiot 
.said brightly. Oklahoma experts quick- 
ly converted this statement into a 12 6 
or 14-7 margin for their team. 

On statistical and scientific grounds, 
the Pitt people deplore The Idiot's find- 
ings. They feel that Oklahoma must 
have given him too much feed-back 


stuff about that 40-game winning 
streak — overlooking the fact that a lot 
of players who won for Bud Wilkinson 
in 1952 and 1954 aren't in Oklahoma 
uniforms any more. But, perhaps un- 
scientifically. the Pitts are inclined to 
hedge. ••E\ en machines,’’ sigherl Harley 
Thronson, IBM district manager in 
Pittsburgh, “can be affected by local 
pride. If I wager, I think I’ll have to 
bet on Oklalioma.” 

OCTOPUS WRESTLING 

rniJE fiiiLLY WATERS of Puget Sound 
and other tidal inlets of the north- 
wp.st coast contain the biggest octopi in 
the world- some of them are 15 feet in 
diameter and weigh 125 pounds. The 
skin-diver who encounters one of these 
monsters below the surface— even 
though they are rather shy creatures 
— almost invarialdy develops a burning 
impulse to swim away as quickly as 
possible. But three years ago a set of 
hardier <livers decided that this natural 
discretion was nonsense and that they 
were simply avoiding a lovely new 
sport— underwater octopus wrestling. 
Although they have pursued this curi- 
ous method of e.xercise in what one of 
them calls a "blaze of obscurity” the 
sport has spread fast— more than a 
hundred divers can now boast of hav- 
ing pulled an octopus to the surface. 

In a small way, in fact, octopus 
wrestling has even become a competi- 
tive sport: last May a team of divers 
from Oregon visited Puget Sound and 
engaged in an octopus wrestling meet 
with Washington divers in the waters 
off Tacoma's Point Defiance. Thirteen 
beaked, eight-armed monsters were 
hauled up and thrown into rowboal.s 
and, because it seemed more sporting, 
none of the divers wore Aqua-lungs. 
Since state law governing spearfishing 
forbids slicking an octopus with any 
sharp instrument, none of the divers 
was armed. 

Nobody has yet been drowned wres- 
tling an octopus and very few octopi 
have been harmed, since skin-divers 



react to them much as anybody else — 
once they have gotten an octopus into 
their rowboat, thus scoring a victory, 
they wisely throw it back into the 
water. Puget Sound enthusiasts con- 
sider that anybody with a little sport- 
ing blood can wrestle an octopus 
coutinued 
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‘CrarioHfi! Obviously they don't count untidiness." 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

eontinued 

and herewith list a few simple rules. 

The beast should be brought into 
the open before the first hold is applied 
— throwing a little rock .salt into its 
lair will bring it forth. At this point 
the diver begins grabbing tentacles 
with one hand and holding them in a 
bunch with the other— something like 
getting clothes off a line in a high w ind. 
If the octopus fastens more than three 
of his tentacles to a nearby rock let 
him go— nothing in the world will pry 
him loose. If he wraps his tentacles 
around you don’t worry— they leave 
no marks. But never, never let him 
peck you with his sharp beak. And 
never turn your back on him after 
getting him riled up. Once you have 
him— or he has you— just swim to the 
surface and you’ve got him licked. 
Actually, it’s no harder than fight- 
ing your way out of a taffy pulling 
machine. 

WORKMAN UP 

O S a fall afternoon in Maryland 
some years ago now, a 31-year-old 
jockey with a face like a gnarled moon 
leaned down from a horse in the pad- 
dock at Pimlico and whispered to the 
coterie around him, “This is my last 
ride.’’ And, as is supposed to happen in 
stories of this kind, the horse won. 
Thus Raymond (Sonny) Workman, 
back in 1940, ended his jockey career 
with a wisp of final glory. 

This week. Sonny Workman got his 
name in the papers again. Along with 
Walter Miller (riding years: 1903- 
08) and Ted .\tkinson (still very 
much up). Sonny was elected to the 
Jockey’s Hall of Fame at Pimlico. Pic- 


tures of the new members will be 
painted and pinned alongside those of 
Isaac Murphy, Earl Sande. Tod Sloan. 
C7eorge Woolf, Johnny Longden and 
Eddie Arcaro. 

In case your mind borders on forget- 
fulness, Sonny Workman is the man 
who rode Equipoise, Whichone and a 
garland of other fine horses while under 
contract to Harry Payne Whitney and 
his son C. V. Those were the days when 
Workman, besieged by a pressing 
weight problem, ran mornings to keep 
himself down to 114 and rode so hard 
in the afternoons that he spent eight 
pairs of breeches a season in straining 
combat. He won more than 100 stakes, 
1,100 races and $2,800,000. 

Today he is three times a father, four 
times a grandfather, an 85 golfer and 
a successful businessman. In racing’s 
floating colony, most ex-riders stay on 
and train horses or become officials. 
But Workman, who saved his money, 
owns a group of apartment buildings 
in Washington, D.C. Although his 
blond hair has been shredded thin by 
48 years of life, his weight has climbed 
to only 124, most of it still concen- 
trated in his chest. 

Last week, as Workman posed for 
pictures, he made a quiet statement: 
“I don't go to the races too much any- 
more. When my friends are going I 
might send along a bet. But I don’t go. 
I don’t like crowds.” And he added in 
the tone of a man explaining his com- 
pensating interests; “I have two 
daughters who are happily married. 
I have a son, too, Raymond Jr. He’s 
18.” 

Someone asked Workman if his son 
would be a jockey. “No, I don't think 
so. He’s 6 feel one and weighs 180 
pounds. He looks down at me and says, 
‘Hi, Daddy.’ It scares me.” 



A QUESTION, PLEASE, ON THE 
RED MYSTERY SHOE (SI, SEPT. 9) 

Whf-r Stepanov and Kashkarov 
Step into their .shoes, 

Stepanov steps high enough 
To create front-page news. 

Kashkarov, who has the stuff 
To go as high, or higher, 

Then lakes off after Stepanov 
With burning sporting fire. 

Between the two they pierce the blue, 

Twin partners to the eagle; 

A stirring sight indeed to view. 

But— is it strictly legal? 

— Percy Knauth 



C tAME NO. 73” was the laconic list- 
^ ing on the ticket. But for the sen- 
timentalists in the stands— who ranged 
from Toots Shor to the gauntleled mo- 
tormen on hand to pilot the special 
subway trains after the final out— the 
game last Friday night was far more 
than that; it was the last night game 
that the Brooklyn Dodgers and the 
Now York Giants would ever play 
against each other in the Polo Grounds. 

The game was as routinely played 
as a spring exhibition— no ceremony, 
no lump-in-tbe-lliroat handshakes, no 
backward look at a groat tradition and 
rivalry that dates into baseball’s an- 
tiquity. The Brooklyns’ Johnny Podres 
shut out the Giants quickly and hu- 
miliatingly 2-0 with three hits, some- 
times throwing so quickly his catcher 
barely had time to squat between 
pitches. 

In the right-field stands the young 
man with the yellow sport shirt and the 
bold eyes watched contemptuously. 
Wasn't he upset at the imminent de- 
parture of the team for San Francisco? 
“Me?” he snapped. “Naw! Why should 
I be? Here’s the way I look at it. If I 
want to go to San Francisco, 1 don't 
hafta ask Horace Stoneham. ’N’ if 
Horace Stoneham wants to go to San 
Francisco and take the whole flim- 
flamming Giant team, he don’t hafta 
ask me. Ya know what I mean? I mean, 
sure, I like the Giants, but if they’re 
not here I’ll go see the Yanks.” 

Farther back, three taciturn oldsters 
with rimless glasses and pale, wrinkled 
city faces sat quietly smoking pipes. 
They sat apart from each other and 
watched the game without emotion. 
An intruder wondered if they were 
holdovers from the McGraw era. The 
first one smiled. “No,” he said care- 
fully. “It’s just a nice night for a ball 
game and it’s the only one in town.” 
The second shook his head. “I'm from 
the Willie Mays era,” he responded. 
‘‘I’ll miss him. Not the rest of these 
donkeys.” The third twinkled in llie 
eyes. "I started coming here when Mel 
Ott played. And I guess I got in the 
habit. Now, I’ll have to get out of it.” 

Finally, it was the ninth inning and 
Willie Mays had just struck out on 
three pitches. The loudspeaker sput- 
tered. “Attention, please. At the con- 
clusion of this evening’s game, specta- 
tors will please remain off the playing 
field. Thank you.” The remark stirred 
the fan in the yellow sport shirt. “Now, 
if that ain’t a hot one,” he pronounced. 
“Whotta they saving it for? Gonna 
graze cows here next year?” 
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WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 



MAN 

OVERSIDE 


Slinging his weight so far out over the water that he seemed 
perpetually about to abandon ship. Crewman Jim Hill spent 
five precarious days helping Skipper Lowell North hold their 
slick-hulled Star boat on even keel whenever they slashed to 
windward during the North American Star Championships at 
San Diego. The topside acrobatics enabled the two San Diegans 
to slice home first three times in five races and to beat 24 other 
Star boats that represented the cream of 2,000 American Stars. 


WONDERFUL WORLD continued 


WHAT IS EVERYBODY 


. . . everybody, including members of the leisured public . . . clusters of the rich 
and fashionable . . . working stiffs of the press . . . a7id a Democratic senator in disguise 
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CLUB HOST HOWARD G. CUSHING BEAMS 
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WONDERFUL WORLD 


WOMEN IN THE WIND 


Nothing is mnrr oye-catching than boats well set with 
while sail — unless it’s boats well-sailed by a tanned set 
oi girls as in the Women’s North American Sailing Cbam- 
pionships. held on Galveston Bay In Corinthians this time, 
with the Houston Yacht Club as the defeiuling titlist and 
host for eight regional challengers from Maine, Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Florida, Illinois, Canada 


and C'alifornia. After four days and eight races 24-year-old 
Jane Fegel of the Chicago Yacht Club and her crew of 
two had won in a manner deserving the approval of even 
the stoniest male in the sport. “The secret of sailing,” 
said Mrs. Pegel firmly after the races, “is utmost concentra- 
tion. I expect silence, as much as possible, from my crew. 
I don’t believe you can have a lot of jabbering ami win.” 





iLLiNOts entry {ahito was skippered by Mrs. Jane Pogcl of Chicago Yacht Club, who 
wore .sun protector over her nose, sailed to three firsts in eight races to claim the title. 


CONNECTICUT boat placed second under handling by Skipper Phyllis Carlson {u-mring 
coolie hnl) of Rocky Point Club, Old Greenwich. Crew member is Mrs. Arthur Randak. 

PHOTOOKAI’HS BY UEllT BKA.STIT 





LUXURIOUS LAMBS WOOL AND ORLON 
$1.50 A PAIR 



A CHAMPION 
IS ON 
THE WAY 

Notv come the rich tests to uncover the big names 
for the 1958 Derby and other great U.S. classics 


by WHITNEY TOWER 


F irst among the thrills of the fall 
racing season are the emergence 
and development of the sport’s new po- 
tential celebrities: the 2-year-olds. 

The fact about them is: after eight 
months of racing there is no clear-cut 
2-year-old champion of 19.57 as yet. 
The prediction: the next six weeks will 
produce an exciting new one. 

These youngsters, just like devilish 
schoolboys, are a fascinating lot. The 
toughest to train, subject invariably to 
every trackside variety of childhood 
diseases, every 2-ypar-old in the coun- 
try today — and there are probably over 
5,000 of them in training— is nonethe- 
less a candidate for, and therefore pos- 
sible winner of, next May’s Kentucky 
Derby. Their careers have varied great- 
ly since last January 1. Some, having 
raced very early, are already on the 
shelf. Others, starting later in the East, 
in Chicago or at Hollywood Park, have 
won impressively one day, lost unim- 
pressively the next. And still another 
group, just back from Saratoga or flex- 
ing muscles hopefully at Belmont Park, 
is ready to burst into action in quest of 
the rich stakes on the calendar during 
the next six weeks. 

Two-year-old racing has always 
played a vital part in our over-all turf 
setup. But in the old days, following 
The Hopeful at Saratoga, you had a 
pretty fair idea of who the best young 
colts were, and these few survivors of 
a season which rarely saw any 2-year- 
old start before late June or early July, 
then battled for the championship 
among themselves in the Belmont and 


Pimlico Futurities. Today the picture 
has changed. Racing goes on 12 months 
at over 30 major tracks (and at some 
50 or more minor ones). From a track 
management’s point of view, no major 
track can keep pace with progressive 
competition without offering huge 
purses and presenting a program of real 
variety. With more 2-year-olds in train- 
ing than any other age group, it has 
become only natural that much of the 
purse money has got to go into the 2- 
year-old stakes. Eastern critics of west- 
ern racing like to point out the folly of 
offering $100,000 for 2-year-olds going 
six furlongs in July— a distance many 
New York trainers believe to be exces- 
sive before mid-August. Western tracks 
reply that potentially top horses can 
go six furlongs in July and the only 
way to lure them is to offer more at- 
tractive purses than are to be found in 
New York or New Jersey. 

OlFfERENT TACTICS 

From the owner’s standpoint there 
are some obvious points that should be 
mentioned. Every owner would like to 
make some money with his horses lal- 
though a few with such extensive wide- 
ranging operations as Calumet, Llan- 
gollen and Greentree know that a year- 
end profit is next to impossible), .^ny 
man who can afford a race horse to lx - 
gin with should be able to afford to 
“carry" that horse along until he's 
ready to race at his best form. But it 
doe.sn’t always work this way. A lot of 
owners want the fastest possible re- 
turn on their investment and, faced 



ALHAMBRA, Fred Hooper's midwestern 
hero, is pro tern leader of the 2-year-olds. 


with this self-created economic prob- 
lem, will rush 2-year-olds into the start- 
ing gate at the earliest possible chance. 
Some win, some come close, but the 
tragedy of it all is that hundreds every 
year wind up hopelessly broken down 
because they never had a fair chance. 
Of course, there is another way to look 
at it. If you have a short-bred horse 
(who doesn’t figure— on his breeding 
— to develop into a stayer), you’re 
being smart rather than greedy in going 
after all the money you can as fast as 
you can. Racing early you avoid the 
competition you know would be com- 
ing from the big "waiting" stables and, 
after all, $100,000 picked up at Holly- 
wood Park in July is just as comfort- 
ing as $100,000 earned at Belmont in 
September. In the end, it’s all in the 
way you look at it. The greedy man, as 
opposed to the owner of a big breeding 
stable, has an economic problem which 
conlinued 
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FROM OUT OF JUST SUCH A MAD 2.YEAR-OLO SCRAMBLE AS THIS ONE. SHOWING 25 YOUNGSTERS FLYING DOWN BELMONT'S WiDENER 


2-YEAR-OLDS 

cDiiliu ucd 

he wants to solve, and in (loiiifr so he 
obviously contributes nothing io the 
future of racing because he puls out of 
his mind altogether the old j)rinciple 
that the main object of all 1'horough- 
bred racing is to develop classic dis- 
tance horses. This fellow can draw a 
parallel to his unfortunate contem- 
porary in England. Over there a man 
can’t afford to race unless he wins a 
big liet. Over here, some will argue, a 
man can't afford to race unle.ss he wins 
a big pot. 

To get back to some of the 2-year- 
olds who have made a name for them- 
selves to date. If a standout had to be 
named right now, it would have to be 
Fre<l Hooper’s Alhambra, who has been 
the star of the Chicago sea.son. Hooper 
won the Kentucky Derby with the first 
horse he ever owned i Hoop Jr. ' and last 
year turned up with Greek Game, who, 


like .'Mhambra, is a son of Olympia. Be- 
ing a son of Olympia hardly guaran- 
tees distance ability. Alltambra has a 
few questions still to answer but Hoo- 
per thinks he's the best 2-year-nld he's 
ever owned, and both he ami Trainer 
Chuck Parke think this brown colt will 
keep rolling along despite an occasional 
tendency to loaf at the wrong time. To 
back up their convictions they have 
brought him to Belmont where he’ll 
not only get the chance to meet tough- 
er horsos than he's yet faced but also 
to run over a deeper track, which, as 
many Midwesterners have found out, 
has tiften been the downfall of a Chi- 
cago summer star. One strong recom- 
mendation for Alhambra comes from 
Eddie ;\rcaro, who is his regular rider. 
"He’s a colt with a lot of fire in him.” 
says Eddie, "but in his only legitimate 
defeat 'to Maine Chance Farm’s Jew- 
el’s Reward in the Washington Park 
h'liTurity ho suddenly unbuckled on 
mo at tlio eighth p«ile when 1 thought 1 


had the race won. 1 don't understand 
it. He's good, though — the best 2- 
year-old I’ve ridden this year — so far.” 

Picking a runner-up to ••Vlhambra-- 
strictly on his performance to dale — is 
not simple. In Xew York and Jersey, 
for «‘.\ample, there is some remarkable 
inconsistency. Eleven slakes have been 
won by 10 different colts: Bolero C, 
Jester, Jewel’s Reward. Jimnier, Rose 
Trelli.s, Louis d’t)r, Wing Jet, Grey 
Monarch, Plion and, most recently. 
Li’l Fella. The biggest headlines in 
California were made by Old Pueblo, 
Fleet Nasrullah and Strong Ruler, but 
none of the achievements of any of 
these youngsters — yet — would .suggest 
that they own any claim to the title, 
for, after all, one or even two wins 
(even in a rich .stake' does not qualify 
a horse to be classified as the he.st of his 
age. He must heat the best, aiid beat 
them with some degree of consi.stency. 

Among the fillies there has thus far 
been one standout in much the same 



KENTUCKY PRIDE, a Calumet hope and 
son of Bull Lea. won his only two starts. 


TEMPLE HILL, thinks .senous Calumet 
Trainer Jimmy Jones, may he his real ace. 


JESTER, from Tom Fool's first crop, was 
George D. Widener’s Belmont spring star. 
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way that Alliambra leads the colts. She 
is Mrs. (Icorge Zauderer’s Poly Hi, who 
has already won six stakes in her short 
career. Some of her contemporaries, 
like Itlun, Ha.sty Doll, Margaretta, 
Melody Mine, Sally Lee, Hridgework, 
Sequoia, Amorial, Pocahontas. Xoor- 
deen, Polamby and (] learning Star have 
not been as successful, but by the end 
of the fall Poly Hi will have faced some 
of the.se over a longer route, and pos- 
sibly new conclusions can be drawn. 

The exciting part about this 2-year- 
old season is that we can almost be 
positive that at least one very fine colt 
is lurking in the wings. “So little has 
been developed in the short stakes that 
we can at least hope for some develop- 
ment in the fall,” remarked .Jimmy 
Kilroe, racing secretary in New York 
and at Santa Anita, recently. “Of 
course there's more big money in the 
fall for 2-year-olds, and this makes a 
lot of people wait. Another thing that 
eontiii urd 



OLD PUEBLO, who may he the best yet 
from California, is .son of Windy City IT. 



for Super ’Highways 


With todoy's higher-powered cars traveling at higher speeds on 
superhighways, tire safety becomes more important than ever. 



Dunlop has luinicsbed the peacelinie 
atom to eliminate (he most comiiioii 
causes ul prciiiatuie Iiic luilure. 

'Pile aluiiiic-powertti action of .-\ccii- 
Ray*. a precise nucleonic measuring 
device, produces a stronger, safer tire 
by applying an exact amount ol [iro- 
tcctive rubiicr to every cord jdy. 'I'lu's 
eliminates dangerous ply cfialing or 
internal heat build-np, major causes of 
blo\\ outs and tillicr tii c iai[nres.\'ouget 
greater protection, better balance, new 
stabilitv and coinlort . . . mile alter mile 
of siiper*salc superlugln\ ay driving. 
See your Dunlop dealer. He has 
a comjiletc sclectit>n oi Dunloj) 
tires ill Nylon or .Super Hi-Tcst 
Rayon. 


jnlop's AccuRay Process KlctUnns, cniiuccl 
from an .\n.inic Uompc, scan slucts of coated tire 
cord, conirolliiii; iinilorin application ofstlcii insu- 
lating rubber within precise tolei.inccs ol ± .(ttl I inch. 



You'll go farther, SAFER .. .on tires by 

DITNIiOP 

They're AccuRated 

DUNLOP TIRE AND RUBBER CORPORATION, BUFFALO 5, N.Y. 


P. S. Golfers — you'll ne\rer know how good you are until you play a Dunlop ball 
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The ullimute exprvwiun of ilislincuuslied iityl- 
ine and matchlmw comfort. 0»rtc<i by miiatcr 
cobbirrit from one piece of the (inrat unlincd 
weight calfiikin oblninnble. 

the xcenilcM HCRDLIiR 

The most famous plain toe in America is this 
black or brown hal oxford. 

Al finer atoret eieryuhere 

HANAN t SOM, Int., A7I H. Sangamon St., Chicago 22, III. 

"■S> 





cr-trimmed — in soft covert 
or burnt olive. ABOUT $45* 

Ar iiirn's sAo/i* and defiart- 
iiient stores, for store ntarctl 
t/ou, please itnle 

l‘',vMOfH->s’ri':u.Nin:i«i, inc. 
$S0 Poeyfarre St., Srw Orlcam 5, La. 

‘slightly higher west of Rockies 


2-YEAR-OLDS 

COwfJKHPd 

made Vhem wait this year was that 
more horses had the cough than usual.” 

People interested in racing 2-year- 
olds who can afford to wait until fall 
are becoming more numerous every 
year. By the .same token, it isn’t too 
often in recent seasons that the colts 
who w'ere most highly thought of in 
August have held their reputations 
through October. Take last season as 
an e.xample. Of today's leading 3-year- 
olds, a year ago on thi.s date only Bold 
Ruler 'who had established his class 
early in the sca.son i was mentioned as 
the possible leader of his ago. There was 
little talk of Iron Liege, Gen. Duke, 
Gallant Man and Round Table. But 


For instance, the two best 2-year'Olds 
at Saratoga last month may have been 
a couple who never won a stake: one is 
Greentree’s Prank, the other A.B. Han- 
cock’s Nadir. Prank is another Tom 
Foul (whose first crop also includes 
George Widener’s Jester i, and he looked 
very impressive in winning his first 
start, although, as Jockey Ted Atkin- 
son was <}uick to point out afterwards, 
■‘Don’t forget he was running with 
other maidens and you can’t tell what 
he’ll do against top opposition. How- 
ever I will say that his ability to over- 
come difficulties ihe was almost left at 
the gate) reminds me of Tom Fool, and 
there was never any hesitation about 
his getting rolling. After that I could 
have rated him with a shoestring.” 
Greentree Trainer John Gaver, who is 


THE SLIDING SCALE 

Of five top 2-year-old money winners of 19.^6 only one ha.s maintained 
his emlnencre al 3. Conversely, some meager earners al 2 have run to 
staggering wealth this year at 3. Earnings al 2 do not mean cla.ss at 3. 

HOU.SK E.VUNINOS AT 2 RAIIMNCS AT 3 




(through Si-pt. 15 ) 

GREEK GAME 

S214.IS03 

S19.750 

KING HAIRAN 

19 1,37.5 

44,950 

BARBIZON 

182,985 

10.650 

BOLD RULER 

i:jy.050 

267.775 

LEALLAH 

129,240 

825 

ROUND TABLE 

73.326 

424,450 

CLEM 

.33.700 

172,900 

IRON LIEGE 

10,70.5 

312,625 

GALLANT MAN 

7.703 

1.87.425 

GEN. DUKE 

2.6.35 

139.385 


there was a lot of talk about King 
Hainan, Greek Game, California Kid, 
Cohoes, Prince Khaled. It would then 
seem that, if last season (and many 
other seasons too' have produced top 
older runners from among those who 
did nothing to distinguish themselves 
as 2-year-olds, there must surely be 
some hidden talent around this sea- 
son too. 

Some of it, as we have mentioned 
before, is hiding in the Calumet barns. 
One Calumet colt, Kentucky Pride, a 
Bull Lea out of Blue Delight, smothered 
his opposition in his only two starts. 
Two others, a Tom Fool colt named 
Tim Tam and a Citation named Tem- 
ple Hill, have earned the highest praise 
from Trainer Jimmy Jones even before 
their first starts. Still another is a full 
brother to Mark-Ye-Well named Sev- 
enty-Six, described as a monster in size 
but quick on his feet. Some of the other 
talent isn’t exactly hiding but just has 
been a little slow in coming to hand. 


as patient a man with his horses as can 
be found on any race track today, likes 
Prank’s wonderful disposition but is in 
no particular hurry to rush him into 
the tougli races until he’s ready. An- 
other Tom Fool (out of Paddleduck) 
named Donald looks good to Gaver but, 
a.s John puts it, ‘‘He’s a great big colt 
and is slow to come around. I think 
we’ll probably wait with him till next 
year.” A couple of other Greentrees 
worth keeping an eye on, however, are 
Turpitude, a chestnut son of Shut Out, 
and Fleagle, a son of Your Host. 

Nadir must rank a.s the largest good 
2-year-old in training. He is a bay son 
of Nasrullah, with a big bold eye and 
a good deal of his daddy’s unpredicta- 
ble temperament. One afternoon at 
Saratoga he unseated his rider on the 
way to the post and, once there, had 
the gate crew working overtime to keep 
him under control. 

Among the other 2-year-olds who 
continued on page 7 S 
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Edward hicks made his reputation on uiilv 
me picture, Thf Praeeahle Kingdom, though he painted 
and over again in varying versions. Not satisfied with 
merely showing the lamb lying down with the lion, 

Hichs gave his customers an entire menagerie, including 
a tiger, a wolf, an ox, several small and fearless children, 
and William Penn with some tranquillized Indians 
in the background. 

7 Me PtaceaiU 

TlIO.M.\S E.\KINS was the most painstaking of painters. 
To |>aint Max Schmill in a Singlr Scull, he began w ith 
mechanical drawings of Ixiais, oars and bridges. Tlien, 
using tngunumetry, he placed them in proper perspective 
and lightly sketched in tlie landscape and figures. 
At last he was ready to paint, using thick pigment fur the 
tear liglits and thin for tlie distant shadows, .slowly building 
up the almost hallucinatory elfect of sunlit reality by a 
succes.siun of transparent color glazes. 


JOHN SlN(;i.ETON COPLEY broke precedent 
by painting Paul Rnrrf in his shirtsleeves — a daring infonnalily 
for the times. Yet both had reason to prefer the pose 
as it W'as, Revere being an ardent believer in the equality 
of man. and Copley delighting in light on linen. 


EDWARD HOPPER paints America. In 
Hopper’s quiet caniases, blemishes and bles.vings l>alancc. 
He will paint an ugly stoop and the wamitb of .sunlight 
on it, or a sooty curtain stirring with the fragrance of an 
unexpected breeze. The American scene is not only 
Hopper's one subject, Imt his obsession as well. 
He speaks of bis native land on canvas, enriching a 
tradition that promises to achieve new greatness 
in the perspective of history. 


CHARLES SHEELER paints on the theory that 
art needs no gestures, that it can be pure and silent as a 
frozen bird bath and still live forever. As a practicing 
pbotographer he learned that "light is the great designer.” 
Sheeler is a paradox; neither realists nor abstractionists 
can claim him, for he merges tlicir domains. 


RKSF.RVr-: YOUR COPY OP TIM P’S NPW ART BOOK NOW 

AMERICAN PAINTING — soon to be published by time — is more than u liook about 
painting; more than a book about painters. It is a book about America, seen fresh and whole, which 
you and your family will want to read, treasure, spend hours with — and go back to again and again. 

AMERICAN PAINTING is filled with more pages of brilliant color than any art Ijook has 
ever brought to its readers . . . 300 pages thronged with more than 250 superb color reproductions of 
American masterpieces ... a fifty million dollar collection of paintings that no museum in the world 
can match. Only through ti-Me'-s vast editorial and technical resources can such a book be published 
at a price within reach of every home in America. 

The text, in preparation for the past two years with the help of the nation’s leading art 
authorities, surveys the splendors of the past and the excitement of painting in America today. 

Written by time Art Editor Alexander Eliot, it brings the artists, their works, and their times to life 
with wit, warmth, and fascinating anecdote. 

AMERICAN PAINTING is a big l)ook; big in size, big in scope . . . beautifully printed on 
fine, heavy paper . . . handsomely bound. \Vjth its publication American art comes of age, and the 
people and places that make up America are captured for all time — as they lived and looked when 
this nation was founded; as they live and look today. 

Use the coupon at the right to reserve your copy oj AMERICAN PAINTING at the special pre-publication price. 



AMERICAN 




w 



^ 1 : 

Three Hundred Years of AMERICAN PAINTING. 

TIME BOOK DEPARTMENT. 540 North Michigan Ave.. Chicago 1 1 . Ill 


THIS PRE PUBLICATION OFFER 
SAVES YOU $3.65 

Aftri Novrmbcr 1 the prkT 
^ aMF.RH:aN PAINTTING will be 
I13.S0 for the lejiul-ir rdition 
ind SlVHiO for the deluxe edition 
{9p>r.:>:4lly hound axnl boxed). 
Bui if you order immedixtcly, 
you ran take, advanta^r of this 
ifii.fte*! ^jr< .i^iblication price of only 

^.65. regular edition $11.65, deluxe edition 
» ^ 


Please send me AMKRICAX PAINTING at the limited pre-publication price. 

Q Regular Edition copies D Deluxe Edition copies 

pre-pub. price, $9.85 pre-pub. price, $11.85 

□ Bill me after publication date □ Enclosed is my check for S 


NAME 

ADDRE.SS 

CITV ZONE STATE ’’32 





These championship-tjuloi ed shirts have every kind of stamina. 
Includin;; color stamina! The color won’t wash out, won’t fade, 
won’t streak when exposed to perspiration. It's Coloray color, 
cajted inside Courtaulds’ Coloray fiber for life. And because 
Coloray color never varie.s. you always get a perfect mutch 
when you buy another shirt. Great for teams! Choice of <> colors 
or white, all with silk embroidery trim. Men's Shirts — S-M- 
ML-L-XL. Women’s Blouses, sizes .lO to 40. From about $f).0o. 
At men's wear and sporting goods stores everywhere or write 
Courtaulds (Alabama) Inc.. 000 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 


•COURTAULDS- 


OLOH A \ 

WHY SO COLORFAST'i! Because Coloray is solution-dyed 
via Courtaulds' famous method. Color is poured into a 
viscose solution . . . that flows into spinnerets . . . and 
cmcvKcs as fully formed Coloray fiber. Amt inside ... is 
that wonderful Coloray color. It's caged in. It can’t get out! 





ALTHEA accommodates HISTORY 


I T WAS A MATTKK OF TIME. Seven years had pa.sscd 
since Althea Gibson, the tomboy who played paddle 
tennis in the streets of Harlem, became the first Negro to 
toe the green turf of Forest Hills. There was time to de- 
velop a powerful serve and a fine all-round game. There was 
time, also, for setbacks and self-doubt. Last year Althea 
was defeated by center-court jitters and Shirley Fry in the 
women’s final at Forest Hills. 

But Althea’s career was taking the course that tennis 
history almost seemed to require. This July, playing con- 
fidently, she won the loftiest of women's titles, the Wimble- 
don singles, and came home to a Manhattan parade. Next 
slie won the U.S. Clay Court title. Duly seeded first among 
the women in the 77th United States Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation championships, she returned to Forest Hills fully, 
and almost serenely, aware that she was the star. She was 
a star in her own right; a chaotic and depleted men’s 
division further insured her singularity. Keeping the pres- 
sure on her opponents from the start, slie disposed of Karol 
Fageros, Elizabeth Lester, Sheila Arm.strong, Mary Haw- 
ton and Dorothy Knode without losing a set. 

Last Sunday, concededly the finest woman player in 
the game, again upon the verge of claiming the highest 
tennis honor this nation ha.s to offer its women, Althea 
Gibson strode onto the center court to meet Che former 
U.S. and Wimbledon champion, Louise Brough. .Vnd this 
time Althea accommodated history, defeated the blonde 
Louise fi - .3, fi 2 and joyously claimed her trophy from Vice- 
President Richard Nixon. ‘‘I hope to wear my crown,” 
she said, “with dignity and humility.” 



ANDERSON makes HISTORY 



M ALCOI..M James Anderson, whom Althea Gibson would 
lind hard to outdo in humility, is a gaunt and knobby 
22-year-old from the cattle country north of Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia. Thrust into the limelight by the departure of Hoad 
and Rosewall to professional tennis— but not so far as 
to be seeded at Forest Hills along with his countrymen, 
Ashley Cooper and Neale Fraser — Anderson confounded 
nearly everybody by outplaying Cooper in the brilliant 
singles final 10-8, 7-5, 6-4. This despite ill healtli early in 
the year, a .subsequent sunstroke and the recent painful 
and annoying loss of a big toenail. 

To be sure, Anderson had dumped Dick Savitt (seeded 
No. 2) and Sweden’s Sven Davidson (No. 3). Still, the word 
before the final was, "Ash always cools Mai.” On Sunday 
Anderson cooled Cooper (No. 1) to become the first un- 
seeded player in history to win the Nationals. To do so, 
he gave what the U.S. Davis Cup team captain, Bill 
Talbert, called "the finest exhibition of ground strokes at 
Forest Hills since Gonzales in 1949.” 

Anderson now looks forward to a rest back home in 
Queensland, where he owns a herd of 100 Herefords. "I 
want to come back next year,” he said. “When I do, I’ll 
probably lose my title.” But don’t bet on it. 
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REFLECTIVE S!l<i- 
ni’ssHi'cms mirrored 
on fju-tx of Ciiinpii- 
nella and Reese, 
lookinjr itacU aloni; 
p e n n a n I - s 1 r c w n 
trail nf many sea- 
sons. Tliis year 
Campy is hitting a 
mere .^45 and tiring 
Reese only .229. 



END 
OF AN AREA 


by DICK YOUNG 


Whether or }w they U'iU still be contenders, in California or 
Flatbush, the Dodgers of tomorrow will be wearing a new look 


T hkrb are two points of puzzlement 
about the Dodgers. One concerns 
where they will play baseball in year.s 
to come; the other, how. Tliere ia a 
growing belief that whichever town in- 
herit.s the team, be it Los Angeles, 
Queens, some more olwcure part of 
Long Island, or just plain little old 


downtown Brooklyn, it will be getting 
a stinker. 

The rhetorically inclined are using 
words like “denouement of a dynasty.” 
The funny ones refer to it as the end of 
an “area,” and they unfailingly place 
(iuotation mark.s around area, to in- 
sure against charge.s of illiteracy. 


Xo matter how cleverly phrased, the 
insinuation is clear. The greatest of 
Dodger teams ha.s had it. For the first 
time in 12 year.s, the perennial pennant 
favorite is out of the XI., race during 
the month of September. The team 
which won si.K flags in that time and 
in post-season pla.\’off.s was beaten out 
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of two others has, all at once, been 
devoured by age. 

It will be years, the pessimists add, 
before the Dodgers are heanl from 
again. The organization has dry rot 
at the root-s. Only the rich legacy from 
Hranch Rickey’s time has carried the 
club since he left, anyway. The pres- 
ent regime rode the momentum of 
Rickey's driving genius, until now, 
seven yeans later, they were compelled 
to go it on their own— and flopped. 

COMPATIBUE TRIO 

Three men run the Dodger organ- 
ization. It is a uni<iuely compatible 
triumvirate. Waller O'Malley, presi- 
dent, occupies himself at present with 
conferences with mayors, city council- 
men, park commissioners and past 
presidentsof the National Association of 
Manufacturers. This leaves the actual 
operation of the ball club to the vice- 
presidents: E. J. Bavasi, 41, (the E 
stands for Emil, which is why he is 
called Buzzie), and L. Fresco Thomp- 
son, 

O'Malley installed this dual director- 
ship upon assuming command of the 
club after the IBTiO season. The duties 
of each were well defined: Bavasi to 
run the big club, Tlioinpson to <lirecl 
the farm operations. From that day, 
tlie two executives liave guided the 
fortunes of the eminently successful 
Dodger organization in complete har- 
mony. At least, no gunshot wounds 
liave been reported. 

It is at them, then, that the criti- 
cism is directed. It is they who are 
accused now of having ridden Rickey’s 
coattails until the material wore out. 

Is the criticism justified? Are the 
Dodgers on the descending crescent of 
the cycle, or was this year merely an 
off season? The dual directorship pre- 
fers the latter interpretation. 

"If we made a mistake,” claims 
Bavasi, ‘‘it was in letting this team 
grow old on our hands. We could liave 
sold a lot of the stars long ago, but 
we chose not to. We preferred to hold 
them, and win with them, because they 
were the best— the best the National 
League has known for a long time. 

“Now, people seem to think we're 
going lo.get rid of everybody: rip the 
team down and start all over again. 
We're not.” 

Bavasi paused to let that blunt pro- 
nouncement sink in. He is a lean man, 
gaunt. His hairline is losing the light. 
Still, he is handsome when he smiles, 
and lie is personable, bordering on the 
suave. 

“Let’s go by po.silion,“ lie said with 
cimtiiiiird 
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coutitiued 

confidence. “Then you'll see what I 
mean. Okay?” 

Okay. 

“Catcher: we know Campanella isn’t 
the youngest, but we know he’s not 
through, either. What I mean is, you 
wouldn’t just release liim, would you? 
Well, would you?” 

Ko. 

“You’re darn right. Six others would 
pick liim up and, besides, we need him 
to break in the new catcher. Or, if the 
kid isn’t ready and we have to go into 
the market, we need somebody to 
alternate. That's Campy." 

The kid is John Iloseboro, consid- 


ered a splendid prospect, but spinach- 
green as a catcher. Background: orig- 
inally an outfielder, with backstop ex- 
perience amounting to little more than 
a year at Montreal and a dor.en or so 
games in Brooklyn. But who could 
you go into the market for? “Who?” 

“You'll have to .surmise that,” he 
said. “There are not too many good 
catchers in the big leagues. The Braves 
proved that by spending $119,000 for 
an untried youngster.” 

tiiiriitixe: Smoky Burgess of the Red.s 
can be had. So can Outfielder Wally 
Post. And the Reds want Don New- 
comi)e. The makings are there. 

“First base: Hodges still is the best 
first baseman in the league. He’s not 
tRrough, but the day will come— so 


we’ve got to be ready for that day, 
even though it’s a long time away, 

“Our thinking is this: Jim Gentile’s 
temperament has to change. He’s re- 
ally got to have more than jvst sock. 
He gets mad at himself, and when he 
does he's emotionally unstable. The 
thinking on him is this: maybe next 
year Hodges will need two or three 
days’ rest a month. If he doesn’t need 
it and Jim proves he can hit big league 
pitching, then — and only if Hodges is 
agreeable— what’s wrong with Gil play- 
ing somewiiere else?” 

POWER INJECTION 

Sitrini'ie: This could be the big move 
in the 19o8 Dodgers— Hodges on third 
base, Gentile on first. Bavasi is con- 
vinced tbe team needs an injection of 
batting power. Gentile appears to be 
a major source. Hodges can play any- 
where. and excel. 

“Second base: we’re perfectly satis- 
fied with Jim Gilliam. If we find some- 
body in our organization who can take 
Gilliam’s place there, then he’s got to 
be an all-star. There's nobody imme- 
diately in sight. We have some kids 
who are two or three years away.” 

SuTini.<<-: Gilliam sticks. 

“Shortstop: you got Cliarlie Keal 
there, right? I never saw a boy pick up 
a strange position tbe way he has. Sure 
he has faults. We’ll work them out. 

“There’s a boy who was all-star sec- 
ond baseman in every league he played, 
and look how quickly he adapted him- 
self to shortstop. 

“At St. Paul, we’ve got Bob Lillis. 
He was the Association’s all-star short- 
stop this year. Nine big-league clubs 
feel he’s ready for the big leagues and 
have bid for him. So have we; that 
makes 10. If he's that good, there’s a 
possibility of moving Neal back to sec- 
ond base if we liave to. Anyway, it 
gives Walter a lot of chance to ma- 
neuver.” 

Stirwisr: It looks like Walter Alston 
will manage, and maneuver, for an- 
other year at least. 

“Thin! base: right now, we’ve got 
Don Zimmer. Randy Jackson and Pee 
Wee. .\dd Dick Gray. He was the all- 
star third baseman in the Association. 
Lot of power for a young fellow. 
Whether he’ll hit big-league pitching, 
we’ll have to wait and see. This is the 
position I have to say this about: they 
fight it out, and the best man gets the 
job. It’s wide open. Pee Wee can do 
an outstanding job at any infield po- 
sition for a few days at a time.” 

Sunnittc: Ree.se remains active for 
another year. Sudden thought: Is the 
continued OH page 51 
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continued from page 1,8 

club willing lo pay him $30,000 u year 
to play “a few days at a time”? 
"Sure,” says Bavasi. “Hell, yes.” 
"Center field; make it the outfield 
as a whole. This is the real problem. 
We don’t think so, but they seem to 
say so. Snider may need occasional 
rests becau.se of his knee. If so, Deme- 
ter is the man.” 

Don Demeter, tall, rangy, a free- 
swinger; speed, strong arm, serious- 
minded. Is Bavasi expecting him to 
pu.sh Snider out of center field? 

‘‘Not necessarily; not altogether. 
The doctors seem to think if we can 





DON OEMETER, KEV TO THE OUTFIELD 

afford to rest Duke now and then he’ll 
be all right. If he gets worse, of course, 
we’ll have to do something.” 

.Siirww: Snider eventually will sub- 
mit to surgery on his left knee. As time 
goes on and the remade Dodgers see 
more left-handed pitching, Snider will 
he platooned with right-swinger De- 
meter in center. Demeter will dove- 
tail with part-time service in . . . 

"Right field: when Furillo is avail- 
able he’s as good as there is. Whether 
he plays every day is up lo P’urillo. If 
he can’t, Dometer may solve that 
problem, too.” 

Furillo is 35, how much longer can 
he be expected to play, even with rests? 

"I think he ha.s another three years. 
He is always in good shape, always kept 
himself that way.” 

Surviisc: Furillo will play the ma- 
jority of games in right for the next 
two years. 

"Left field : we’re satisfied with Gino 


Cimoli. He has been the most consist- 
ent man we’ve had out there in a long 
time. He has all the requirements: arm, 
can run, good outfielder and hit around 
.300 must of the way. 

"If he tails off, we can slip Demeter 
in there from lime to time. It .sounds 
as if Demeter is the key, doesn’t it? 
He is. Now, we come to the big thing, 
the thing that will be our strength for 
years: 

"Pitching: on paper, it looks great. 
With fellows like Stan Williams com- 
ing up, and Bill Harris, Rene Valdes, 
those kind; if we get two more from 
the new crop, we’ll have maybe the 
strongest staff in the league for the 
next 10 years.” 

One more will be sufficient. 
Stan Williams looks like that one. He's 
very big, very fast. Fanned over 200 at 
St. Paul this year. If Williams arrives 
next season, as expected, Brook start- 
ers will include: Sandy Koufax, 22; 
Don Drysdale, 21; Danny McDevitt, 
25: Johnny Podres, 25; Williams, 21. 
But the bullpen is in danger. Unless 
Labine and Bessent regain form, re- 
habilitation of the pen is required, 
with emphasis on a lefty or two. 

"Our farms will come up with the 
necessary replacements,” Bavasi prom- 
ises, "and where they don’t, we’ll use 
tlie surplus in other positions to trade 
for what we need. We’re not going 
downhill. Not by a long shot. Fresco 
and our scouts have done a great job 
of lining up prospects.” 

Then why have the Dodger farm 
clubs finished so low in their leagues 
this year? Of the three higher-classifi- 
cation clubs, only St. Paul made the 
playoffs— and they just did. Half the 
lower-classification farms finished in 
the second division. 

“I’d rather,” said Bavasi, "you let 
Fresco answer that for you.” 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Fresco Thompson’s office in the 
downtown Brooklyn building is a large 
room, with blackboards covering the 
walls, and varicolored chalked names 
of hundreds of ballplayers covering 
the boards. 

"I’ve heard that criticism before,” 
said Thompson. "It’s true our clubs 
aren’t finishing as well as they usually 
do, but there’s a rea.son for it. It 
doe,sn’t mean we don’t have as many 
good young players as the other big 
league farms, but just that we’ve 
spread our talent thin. While others 
have retrenched, we continue to op- 
erate 13 farm clubs.” 

Where are these future Dodgers 
continued 
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continued 

coming from? You rarely read about 
the Brooks signing up one of the big 
bonu-s babies; always some other team 
is getting those headlines. 

Thompson’s full face crinkled in a 
pink smile. His fingers combed his 
glistening gray hair. He seemed happy 
to be asked. 

“We spend money he said, “but 
not that way. We always operate on 



GAUNT BUT SANGUINE, Buzzie Bava<)i 
foresees many future Dodger pennants. 


the premise that it is better to give 10 
boys $2,500 each than one boy $25,000. 
We figure you have the law of aver- 
ages riding for you and, if the scouts 
are sufficiently capable in judging tal- 
ent, we’ll wind up with more good ball- 
players than the club that goes for the 
high-priced kid. This year, up to Au- 
gust 1, we had spent $85,000 on 80 
kids. I’d estimate we’ll spend another 
$30,000 by the end of the year.’’ 

Surmiae: The Dodger organization is 
very much alive and quite efficient. 

Between the pessimism of some crit- 
ics and the optimism of the Brooklyn 
front office, I am inclined to think the 
latter the more justified. CE_!L2) 
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HUNTING 


With the hunting season just getting under 
way, a famous oiiidoorsman sticks his neck out to pick 
his own version of the 10 best guns for 


One Man’s 

Arsenal 

by Ei) ZEKN 


W f(EN THE HUNTING .SEASON opens each year, as it is 
now doing all across the country, every hunter takes his 
guns down from the rack, cleans them, shines them and 
wishes that he had more rifles, fewer shotguns or simply- a 
better all-round arsenal. This week there are some 12 mil- 
lion veteran hunters in the U.S. who are doing just that. 
There are also T.'iO.OOO hunting initiates, men and women, 
who are determined to go gunning for the first timethis fall. 
Obviously they need guns. 

This is a cheerful thought for the firearms manufac- 
turers, but a rather unsettling one for the hunter. The 
veteran has been through it so often before, he knows per- 
fectly well that after one trip in the field with the one gun 
he has always wanted, he is going to wish it were a pound 
lighter, a half-inch higher at the comb or a little longer in 
the stock. The beginner is going to run into a bewildering 
barrage of contradictory advice both from veteran hunters 
and sporting goods salesmen. And, after he has failed to 
properly sift this maze of information and applies himself 
to the catalog, he will be appalled to find that there are 
roughly 75 different models of mass-produced American- 
made rifles in more than 40 different calibers, plus about 
60 different models of shotguns in half a dozen gauges. 
Since each of these has some special merit, at least within 
its own price class, and since most sportsmen approach 
guns as objectively as they'd approach Ava Gardner, it's 
nearly impossible to get any two shooters to agree on what 
constitutes a proper sporting arsenal. 

In my own case, for example, I have picked a basic arse- 
nal, shown on these pages, using a highly subjective and 
rather injudicious mixture of ballistics, aesthetics, experi- 
ence and nostalgia (you can’t sit through dozens of Wil- 
liam S. Hart movies at an impressionable age without ac- 
quiring some pretty strong opinions about shooting irons). 
'I'hus the following selection is intended simultaneously to 
1) reflect the writer’s personal preferences and 2) annoy 
thousands of Sports iLLusTRATED-reading gunners. 

It should be noted that this selection is not in any sense 
a “dream arsenal’’; dreams come in more calibers than 
rifles. It’s not “the ideal arsenal,’’ since, in choosing it, 
money was an object (and no ideal worthy the name is 


attainable for $1,417.10). Rather it’s a selection of firearms 
with which a shooter might feel comfortably equipped and 
reasonably well prepared for almost any kind of shooting 
on the North American continent; he would almost cer- 
tainly start scheming, as soon as he acquired it, to have 
some of the rifles custom-stocked or to replace some of 
the less expensive arms with higher-priced models, and he 
might occasionally reflect that in a really perfect society 
every shooter would own a matched pair of Boss or Church- 
ill or Purdy shotguns (at something over $2,000 the pair) 
and .several of Roy Weatherby’s most de luxe productions 
(at, say, $500 each). 

It should be further noted that almost any of the selec- 
tions can be challenged either singly or in combination. 
For example, every schoolboy knows that for the average 
wing shooter it’s advisable to shoot only one gun and shoot 
it well (“’ware the man with one gun”) rather than to 
shoot several guns and never master any of them. It’s 
even less desirable, from the standpoint of meat on the 
table, to alternate between an over-and-under, with its 
single sighting plane, and a side-by-side double. The ques- 
tion then becomes: Are a few extra ducks or doves or ring- 
necks in the freezer worth more than the pleasure of own- 
ing a Browning Superposed and a Winchester Mode! 21? 
Not to me they aren’t, because I gun perhaps 25 days a 
year, when I'm lucky, and the other 340 days I enjoy the 
sight of both guns in the rack and the handling of them. 

There’s no automatic shotgun in the selection, because 
there’s already too much machinery and mechanization in 
my life: for the same reason I haven’t included an auto- 
matic pistol. I can't hit a Greyhound bus at 50 feet with 
a revolver, but I like revolvers for sentimental reasons 
(despite the fact that I can hit a Greyhound bus at 50 
feet with a Colt Woodsman or a Ruger Standard or several 
other fine autoloading handguns). 

At right and on the following page are the 10 guns that 
I have been brave enough, or foolish enough, to pick out, 
with typical targets for each one of the weapons. Open 
season is hereby declared on both the selection and the 
selector. And looking it over myself, I must say: “Let’s 
see, now— Ye gods! This idiot has left out the .30-06!” 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



MARLIN 39-A, .22 CALIBER 


The (finjcl iU}iAtm(io» fnr thin rifle could Juift ox u-ell be an old (in can 
iiiMeud of the squirrel ehown al riijkl, since most riinflre are used for 
plin/ci>i{/ or informal larijet shnoting. The casy-haudlinQ Mnrlin 39-A is 
modeled on classie lever-action lines and is accurate enourjk for around- 
Ihe-camp use and family fun shooting. Weighs 0 3 4 pounds, costs $73. US. 




and this rugged slnndard 732 hrindles it well u hen properly scoped with an 
8- or iO-po‘i‘er glass. The Model 722 holds m'j.' shots, weighs 8 pounds 
and costs S85.S5. .Although antelope and wkitetail deer may be killed 
icith the .282, it's loo light to be recommended for gome this large. 





WINCHESTER MODEL 70, .243 CALIBER 


This is the All-America rijle -rugged, frill-free and wuiiderfully accurate 
—and if / had to settle for a single rillc this surely would be it. Td take 
this caliber, too, since most of my rifle shooting is for woodchucks, bnt I 
could also kill antelope or deer in open country. The .2i3 Winchester will 
skin a jack rabbit at SOO yards if scoped with a lOX, and casts $129.PS. 



If yon bunt whitetail deer in henpy brush, this lever action will pay its 
way. The .83 /ieminglo)i slug chugs itltmy al a leisurely -I.UOO-odd feet per 
second and plows through stuff that would defleel or disintegrnle a swifter 
bullet. There are fancier cersiou.'! of tkeJSS, but thcouc shown costs $76.95, 
not ineluding a 2^ tiX hunting scope, andean standthe rigorsof adecr camp. 


MARLIN 336 CARBINE, .35 CALIBER 





SAVAGE MODEL 99, .358 CALIBER 


H’/jeii I ifos in years aid I thought the .Mmlel 99 was the most beautiful 
object in the world and, even after my voice ebanged and my horizons 
broadened, I continued to rate it highly and still do. The .338 Winchester 
load is able to lei the stuffing out of a grizzly bear or bull moojte, 
and a 6.X scope isn’t too powerful for this versalile lever action. $116.75. 



0*ov»i(i9» by J»oB SimpiO" 


CONTINUED 


Arsenal continued 



BROWNING SUPERPOSED, 12-GAUGE 

iS-inch Imrreiit, hured fuU nnd motlifii'd, thin in a ijrtnid duck gun 
and ran iiIho he ii good procidcr in a cornfield full of plirnnniitn. 
linn single selerlive triggcf, nulomalic selerlier ejectors. .4^ the 

lirou-uiiig oeer-oud-uiider is iiu cxrelleni enluc, hiil if you u-ant to spend 
up to ^615 for fiiiirirr ve-rsions of the same model you're olluieed to. 



WINCHESTER MODEL 21,16-GAUGE 

Amrriea’.n shulguu. H’l/Zr 26~iiieh harreis, bored modified 

and improtvd ei/hjider, in lU-gougc, ii’n nearly ns light in weight ns a 
2(i-gauge, yet with a 2 S. 'i-ineh magnum load it eun almost match a 12- 
giiitye in killing power. Thus it's ideal for iiplnnd-yiu/ie shooling, espeei- 
ally for snap shooting raffed grouse and woodcock in heavy cover. $1,25. 



REMINGTON MODEL 870 MAGNUM, 12-GAUGE 


This full-choke pump gun, chambered for S-inch magnum shells, is a good 
companion in a goose pit - -though the rentilatcd rib may be a iinisanre to 
keepclcarofsHOir, mud and rust --or when pass shouting high-fiying ducks. 
It also tnakes n .solid, easy-pointing trap gun; and for trapshooting, the ven- 
lilntedribisa boon. Willi rib.Sn-inch barrel, recoil pud, 8 1 '2 pounds.$l!,l . 






RUGER SINGLE-SIX, .22 CALIBER 


PorcM 7 >i«f 8 live, on flj: handles, ranoe paddles, aulo- 
mobilc tires and tops of valuable trees. The Single- 
Six, which has tt fascinating kind of Old ITes/ look, 
is an ideal camp gun, and if you point one at a 
porky and squeeze the trigger you'll save a lot of 
trees. .4 dandy handgun for plinking, loo. $63.25. 





SMITH & WESSON 
REGULATION .38 CALIBER 


This well-known five-shooter packs enough wallop to clobber 
a treed cougar, yet it weighs only 18 omjiocs unloaded. Like 
all handguns, it requires some practice shooting if you ex- 
pect to hit anything smaller than a silo, but that is the larg- 
est part of the fun. With fnur-inch-barrel, blued finish. $60. 


NEW COMMANDMENTS 

conlinucd from page 1 7 



This reduction of the requirements 
from the former 20 points minimum 
reflects the increase in the minimum 
requirements of 7 points for a raise. It 
gets you to game with a combined 
total of 26 points, as formerly. 

South bids four spades. 

7 YOU MAY HAVE AS MANY AS 10 
POINTS FOR A ONE NO Till MP 
RESPONSE 



The former top limit of 9 left you 
high and dry with such hands as above. 
A response of one no trump with this 
hand is conservative, but any other 
bid is unsound. 

South bids one no trump. 



SOITII WEST NORTH EAST 


A biddable four-card major suit 


should be at least as strong a.s A x x x 
or K J X X. However, because the 10- 
spot adds solidity, you may exception- 
ally show Q J 10 X. With weaker suits, 
prefer to bid a throe-card minor. 

South should bid one club. 



This slight lowering of the require- 
ments doesn’t put you in any danger 
for it applies only to cases where part- 
ner has responded to your opening 
bid of one in a suit with a bid of two 
In a lower-ranking suit. For this re- 
sponse, he needs a minimum of 10 
points so you will never reach game 
with fewer than 25 points. And often 
enough, with a good five-card suit, 25 
will be enough to produce the game. 

South should bid two no trump. 



WF>fr NORTH EAST SOl'TH 

pa.« 1 ♦ pa-s-s ? 


When you raise partner’s suit, you 
increase the number of tricks your side 
must take. And when you value for a 
raise, you count distributional value 
as well as high cards. Six-point hands 
are a shade too weak for this purpose. 
However, it is still permissible to keep 
the bidding open with a 6-point hand 
by responding one no trump. South 
should bid one no trump. Ct rTg^ 



Carry a case of 'Chap Stick' — 
the new swivel case that turns up as 
you need it. A treat for outdoor lips. 
‘Chap Stick'— the largest-selling lip 
balm in the world— is comforting the 
lips ol millions. Specially soothing, 
specially medicated and antiseptic. 

Use it regularly to keep your lips 
relaxed and refreshed— and when 
wind and weather roughen your 
lips— sec how quickly and surely it 
brings relief to lips, cracked or sore. 
Get your 'Chap Stick' today and 
while you're at it. why not give the 
kids at home a treat.* 



'Hiip lUIrk' i> tlw aiallabla In Canada 


Chap HUck C«.. Lornebburc. Va. 



preserves 

leather 

tElOl cleans, renews, strennh- 
cns. Maut'fies everything made 
of lealher and replaces natural 
oils Easy-to-use. liquid LEXOL 
spreads evenly without rubbing 
. is self-penetrating . . . 
leaves ne residtie. Available 
everywhere* The LEXOl Corp., 
Caldwell. N.J. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY PETER STACKPOLE, LIFE, AND PARK BRECK 


PART II: GOD’S LITTLE UNDERWATER ACRE 


the REEF 
and its 

TREASURE 

by CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


Mclhought I snir a thousand feorful wrecks. 

Ten thousand men that fishes gnawed upon, 

HVrfj/rs of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Inesltmahle stones, uncalued jewels, 

All scattered in the bottom of the sea. 

— Shakespeare 

I WAS in Bermuda 16 clays. Fourteen of them ranged 
from drizzly and bad to torrential and foul. They 
were not days on which an experienced and prudent in- 
structor like Park Breck would take a rank amateur diver 
into the open sea. We continued to make shallow dives in 
the coves from sheltered beaches. I learned to clear my 
mask under water, to make the proper underwater signals, 
to judge how many weights I needed in order to sink or rise 
without fighting the water. 1 saw little interesting. I 
picked up a shell or two deep from the bottom. And once 
I saw an angelfish lurking in a dark cave. In the murky 
waters he looked like a sunset seen through smog. He 
didn’t count. 


M kanwhile, Park Breck and Jeanne, his attractive 
blonde wife and partner, generously sought to divert 
me, and at the same time maintain my interest in diving. 
They asked me to parties with their fellow-Bermuda divers 
and their wives. 

There were the Teddy Tuckers: the Ted Goslings; the 
Henry Whites; the Freddy Hamiltons; Peter Stackpole 
(who was doing an underwater movie documentary about 
treasure diving) and his wife; and the Mendel Petersons. 
Mr. Peterson, curator of naval history for the Smithso- 
nian Institution, was in Bermuda studying the under- 
water artifacts brought up by the Bermuda divers, espe- 
cially those brought up by Teddy Tucker, the 33-year-old 
diver who, it seemed, had done more "bottom time" than 


any diver of his age in the West. Divers all, they wel- 
comed me warmly. 

"So you’ve joined the Flipper Fraternity?” somebody 
said. 

"I suppose, at my age. I am mad even to try.” 

Mr. Peterson then said, “The best diver I ever knew 
was a California woman 73 years old.” 

(Nice people, divers.) 

Someone else commented, “Oh, everybody’s diving; 
lung-diving is the fastest growing sport in the world. I saw 
in the Times today, it’s a 30-million-dollar business.” 

Breck said, “It would grow a lot faster if they’d make 
equipment easier for instructors to handle and safer for 
amateurs.” 

“Then you’d have every tourist in the island out on the 
reefs. In the end, they’d be plastering underwater signs in 
every lagoon: 'Use Breck's Polyps Paste for your ginger- 
coral itch.’ ” 

“ ‘Do you get the bends? Use Tucker’s Little Decom- 
pression Pill.’ ” 

Divers are as generous with their talk as they are with 
their energies. In the moist Bermuda evenings, I listened 
to diver talk. 

Talk about equipment: some liked hard fins, others 
softer. Some liked the Squale mask, others the Pinnochio. 
Some swore by Cousteau’s scuba, others by the Scott 
Hydro-Pak. Teddy Tucker, the treasure diver, went down 
without any flippers, breathing from a tube that stretched 
all the way back to an air compressor unit on the boat. But 
text continued on page 6S 

last, the sunny days came. . . . diced at the 
northeast point of the breakers; off the reef where the Elda 
wreck lies; and out to sea in the North Rock area . . . 
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-1 ’ 





I nee a nhiunuerinij rloiid moving lou-ard me. It is a 
large school of small fry, curtaining a spear-diver who 

searchcH the waters below, hie long steel spear glinting. . . . 



sees something and slides away. . . . U> glide to the 
crannied wall, sini: on our elbows and peer under a coral 

ledge. . . . The eaves are deliciously full of mysterious holes. 


w take turn.s with the underwater scooter. . . . I press the 
switch and am ateay, sweeping over cranny and cave, 

sheering through the sea plumes and grasses. . . . 





TT/fcrc lies the liquid blue juttgle of the Ixtrrier reef. . . . I glide 

down to it . . . Jeanne is there. . . . Her hair is floating ahore 
her, a restless golden halo. . . . I sink beside her. . . . 


THE REEF 

rontinufd 

he worked for hours on end at the bot- 
tom. They a)l agreed ononly one thing: 
no matter what kind of equipment you 
use, don’t use it after late evenings and 
many drinks. And most of them were 
off smoking. 

They talked: about how many hun- 
dreds for thousands I of dives they had 
made. And about what ill fortune they 
or their comra<les had suffered on them : 
about how eardrums had cracked and 
l)led beneath the pressure i especially 
when you forgot to equalize i ; and how 
a man's sinuses could swiftly plug up 
at certain depths: about how it felt 
to have sharks smell your knees, or 
to have your breathing tubes get tan- 
gled in the rigging of new wrecks: and 
how nitrogen narcosis, called the rap- 
ture of the depths, can make a man 
so drunk he can throw away his mouth- 
piece thinking himself Neptune, only 
to join the God of the Sea and his 
wrack forever. 

And everybody talked of wrecks. 

"There are more wrecks lying on 
the Bermuda barrier reef than in any 
other area in the world.” 

They showed me their diving treas- 
ures, while the Smithsonian man 
beamed with antiquarian joy: arti- 
facts they had plucked from the ocean 
floor, all encrusted thickly with cen- 
turies of sea lime. 'I'here were ancient 
pewter porringers, long-barreled, clay 
smoking pipes, breech-loading swivel 
guns. jugs. brca.stplales. sword hilts 
and scabbards, a pair of dividers like 
those Amerigo Vespucci used in dis- 
covering the New World. 

1 whispered, laughing, to Jeanne, 
"I suppose that bobby pin would be 
an artifact of our civilization if some- 
one found it a hundred years from now- 
out on the reefs.” 

She laughed and whispered of her 
own favorite artifact, which she had 
brought from a 6U-foot dive she had 
made on a new wreck. It was a shining 
brass plate marked, "Captain’s En- 
trance.” It was now nailed to her 
snjall son’s bedroom door. 

Each one talked about “my wreck.” 
That was the next one he intended to 
dive on. He described it minutely, hint- 
ing at the significant signs of real treas- 
ure that he would find there; but he 
jealously concealed its e.xact location. 

“There’s gold in them thar wrecks. 
. . .” "Teddy Tucker hasn’t found it 
all ” 

'I'hen Teddy Tucker showed me his 
treasure: the greatest underwater bo- 
nanza found in western waters in this 


century. He had made the discovery 
at a depth of only 25 feet, in the re- 
mains of a Spanish wreck off the coral 
reefs. He spread the golden pieces before 
me, but not as a miser spreads his gold. 
He displayed them as a champion dis- 
plays his trophies, a soldier shows his 
medals to good friends. There were a 
16th century bi.shop's pectoral cross 
of purest gold, studiled with .seven sea- 
green, sea-smooth emeralds: pearl ear- 
rings; and a fist-heavy ingot of mellow 
Spanish gold with romantic markings. 
"I’into” and "Don Hernandez.” 

I held the pieces one by one in my 
hand. I admired them, but I admireil 
more the courage and patience of tlie 
man who had found them. Myself, all 
the treasure I wanted to find was a 
golden angelfish. 


You nercr enjnii the worhi tin'ijhi, liU 
Ihciteit ilM-l/jloircIh in your reints .... 

— Tkahjousk 

A ' I.A.ST, the sunny days came. Cap- 
tain Taylor took us six miles out 
to the divers’ Promised Land: the bar- 
rier reefs. We dived at the northeast 
point o( the hreaUeTs; off the reef 
where the Khlii wreck lies; and seven 
miles out to sea in the North Rock 
area, by the old beacon light, inside 
the barrier. In these areas we made 
four dives. Which was which, and 


where was what I saw there? As mem- 
ory often merges the events of scat- 
tered <lays of joy into "the happy 
time.” so I now merge my memories of 
diving off the reefs into one long dive. 


AS I remember this long dive, I see 
myself hauling my heavy tank- 
burdened body over the side of the 
III and backing down the lad- 
<ier. 1 am eager now to shed my weight 
under the sparkling waters. Happily, 
I let go. Splash, and down a few feet. 
1 wait for my flippers to be thrown 
over the side. I tug them on, level off 
on my face, and look down. 

There, 20 feet below, lies the liquid 
l)lue jungle of the barrier reef. The 
world of madrepores and polyps, where 
everything is endlessly living and end- 
lessly dying to make the fretted vaults 
and cloistered crannies of the reefs, of 
rose coral, star coral and brain coral, 
coral with antlers and horns, coral 
formed like tree stumps, anemones and 
sponges: and crustaceans, worms and 
fishes. . . . And there in the midst of 
this wild calm jungle, lying 10 feet 
deeper, I see a lovely sandy cave. 

AUing its waUr the wAvln^ purpW 
fronds of the sea’s fans beckon me in. 
... 1 glide down to the cave .slowly, 
at a gentle plane. I can see a humlred 
feet in every direction. As far as I can 
coNdiiiaci 



T'/a’H Teddy Tucker ahou-ed me hin Ireatiure. . . . lie spread 
Ihc golden pieces before me . . . a Kith ccnlury bishop’s 

peefnrni cross of purest gold, studded with seven sea-green, 
sea-smooth emeralds ... a fist-heavy ingot of mellow Spanish gold. . . . 
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THE REEF 

coHihtued 

gee, the colors are Gauguin’s and Ce- 
zanne’s and Seurat’s. Beyond, the dark 
blue-green sea belongs to Dufy and 
Chagall. I'm almo.st on the cave. I 
throw back my head and my flippers’ 
tips touch the shining floor. I feel like 
a bird lighting on a bough. I sink to 
the bottom of the cave and, lolling, 
look up at the even feathers of bub- 
bles which fly up from my neck, ex- 
panding as they go into shining .silver 
mushrooms, little pearly parachutes, 
seeking the far sun. Overhead, the bot- 
tom of a rowboat is a liquid yellow 
plate, and on the distant surface, the 
shadowy silhouette of the Wally III is 
a salver of spinach jade. Circling high. 
30 feet above me, looking like little 
frogs, are a pair of skin divers with 
spears. They drift slowly along on top 
of the waters searching out snappers 
and rockfishes below. 

I look around. Park is there. He is 
pointing a camera in a plastic case at 
me. His body is the color of polished 
amber, hi.s short hair is a dandelion 
going to seed. Jeanne is there, on her 
knees, head down, fingering through 
the creamy sand. It flows like gauze 
through her fingers. Her hair is float- 
ing straight above her. a restless golden 
halo. She looks up, as I sink beside her, 
and her eyes are smiling aquamarines. 

She secs something and slides away, 
beckoning me to follow. We glide to 
the crannied wall, sink on our elbows 
and peer under a coral ledge. We see 
two crimson enameled wires and peer 
deeper and see an elegant lobster, rich 
with eggs made of old red Chinese 
lacquer. Jeanne tickles its antennae 
and it draws into its dark palace with 
mandarin dignity. She wishes to tease 
it more. I don’t. I have only an hour 
to explore my enchanted liquid acre. 
Only an hour to find an angelfish. . . . 

I drift up the crenelated sides of 
tlte cave. I begin to see they are deli- 
ciously full of mysterious holes. A deli- 
cate, slightly open mouth pokes out of 
one of them. I flipper slowly over to 
the hole and stop. It is the white beak 
of a rainbow parrot fish. I see his body, 
the length of my forearm. It is all pur- 
ple and red and gold. I swoon softly 
closer. We eye one another. I, in what 
delight can he know? 

Oh, small squamulose miracle, do 
you know what we say on the land 
abov^? “Imitation is the sincerest form 
of flattery.” These blue fins I wear are 
for your sake. This monastic silence I 
keep is in order to share yours. 

Gently I reach out, hoping he will 


let me scratch his beak. He withdraws, 
flicks around, shoots out another hole 
and. squittering delicately, hovers in 
the clear water ahead. I pursue. He 
moves and hovers again. We repeat our 
little ballet. 

'rhree little sergeant majors, gold 
with black stripes, draw across my 
chase. They tipple at me. I bubble at 
them. Delighted to meet you, young 
gentlemen. They pass, and I glide, like 
a gondola, among waving gorgonians, 
in and out of madreporic crevices. I 
am careful to skirt the ginger coral — 
the poison ivy of the sea. I am cautious 
with my hands and knees lest they be 
punctured by the waving black needles 
of the giant sea urchins, like pincush- 
ions in their coral waterpots. 

\ow I see another parrot fish nib- 
bling on the rocks in the distance. I 


cruise toward him, among the sea 
plumes and antler coral. I stop. Down 
behind a mauve sea fan I see a child- 
hood friend, a starfish. I float down 
and pick it up and carry it to Jeanne, 
as a child on the beach carries a shell 
to his mother. Jeanne sees my delight. 
She takes it, cares.ses it knowingly and 
lets it float away. 

I float away, too. 

I no longer think whether I am cold 
or tired, or down too far, or breathing 
right. I no longer struggle against grav- 
ity. How can one struggle against what 
does not seem to exist? I am living in 
the sea, outside myself. All but my eyes, 
which are .seeking that angelfish. . . . 

Park taps me on the arm, points. 
Jeanne is examining something on the 
reef. We swoop down. Park makes a 
sign of a pistol pointing. Jeanne crawls 


ivalers. . 


Aw' . 

I am eager noie to shed my weight under the sparkling 
. . I wail for my Jlippers to be thrown over (he 

side. I lug them oh, level off on my face, and look down. 
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along the pale pink and green lime- 
encrusted thing he is pointing at, and 
.1 crawl with her. I do not know that 
I am looking at the l)arrel of an an- 
cient Spanish cannon from a wreck 
come to grief in the day.s of the con- 
jjuistadors. I swim away. 1 prefer the 
great bonilo that I see in the distance. 
(Had I kn<jwn, I would have swum off 
’anyway. I am definitely allergic to all 
ar.ifact.s, regardless of size, which are 
even remotely shaped like bobby pins.) 

The bonito is a quarter of the size of 
me, and much prettier. Park follows 
with hi.s camera, resigned to my dis- 
^interest in artifacts. 

P \KK points again. I see two lean. 

gaunt, steely fish, two and three 
feet long, swimming toward us. Barra- 
cuda. I stop ami hover. They do, too. 
•They tipple and show their ugly teeth. 
I flipper and push my ugly m»)Uthpiece 
in their (iirection. (hat's 

vhat you iirv. Git!” They flick away. 

Near a tiny waterpot. I meet a little 
fish, no larger than the palm of my 
hand. He charges my mask furiously. It 
"*18 a demoiselle fish, spunkily guarding 
his coral where his mistress 

lies sleeping. If Ihv ileniniseUcs rank! 
talk lln'ji ii'iinlii Inik Uke sharks, surely. 

Now I see a shimmering cloud mov- 
ing toward me. It is a large school of 
small fry, curtaining a spear diver 
who searches the waters below, his 
‘long steel spear glinting in the blue. I 
swim deliberately through it. The 
cloud shatters-into a million soft glassy 
splinters all around my body, and re- 
forms into a silver curtain in my wake. 
I turn to Park, laughing with glee. My 
mouth opens. Water rushes past my 
mouthpiece. I experience a moment of 
terror. I spit out the water through 
the tube, breathe slowly, spiral, and 
drop to the floor of the cave, and rest. 

How long have I been here? I do not 
know. 'I’ime. under water, is not a me- 
►chanicat thing. It is organic. You 
judge it by the strength and .slant of 
the light, the warmth of your blood, the 
rhytlim of your breathing. But for 
<lark and cold, and weariness and lack 
of air. you might stay there forever 
and call it a minute. 



Feet that go 
places need 

SHOE 

SAVER 


KEEPS YOUR 
FEET DRY 
EASY TO APPLY 


S'T *1^ 



VIONATE® 


rz ^ 

TOu can't pull the wod 
CMjr my eves. I know 
VtCWTE iS Squlfab's 
vitam/n and minera/ 
•aopplemenr rnatffr 
es^ceil v •for pats .h 

Take it from Wooly 
knows Vionate 
tial vitamins 
cats and 


V10NATX It m rrcliupvd Squibb Tndfwih 


Squibb quality- the PRictiEss incbedient 



Now you con get your free copy of the new GOLF ANALYZER 
...an amazing 32-page booklet specially designed to help you 
improve your game! 

Here's an <-ntirely new nietluxl that lets \'(ni analyze your own game. 
while ijnii pfai/! Tlicn, witli the help of the world's greatest golfer.s. 
you use this analysis to correct the weak points of your ^anie. Here’s 
what yoii ll find; 


1 Scoring and perlonn.iiict- charts lor nine full rnimd.s of play, perfect 
, for .tnah/itig the good and had poiiil-s ol yonr game. 

Uluslniifil "Tips Iroin the Top" — pointers from tin- pros on 
evervthiiig Iroin putting to driving. Written conciseh-. with a clear. 
‘ easy-to-read forni.it. with special i1luslration.s an<l diagrams. 

3 Space for voiir clnli ]irolessional to make' notes on tin* eharaeteristies 
, of yimr g.ime. based on the analysis charts. 

'I'o recci\ e ifoiir Ircc copy of the new coLi' anwlyzkh. simply clij) the 
ctnipoti and mail it todaj. . 'I'here’s no cost, no obligation. W’e urge 
j’on. howexer. not to ilelay. Tlie supply is limited. 


I N' THK fAVK, I have a sudden vis- 
itor. It is a man-fish. He shoots 
across the sandy floor pulled by a small 
yellow submarine half the size of his 
-.body. It is Pete Stackpole, who has 
joined us in his Link underwater scoot- 
er. He rollicks around in the cave like a 
continued 
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THE REEF 

continued 

dolphin, shoots away, comes back, and 
lets go the power-diver. It drops to the 
sand. Park, Jeanne, Petfe and I huddle 
around it. Pete explains by signs how 
to use it. Park wafts Pete his camera, 
and he and Jeanne take turns with the 
scooter. They disappear and reappear 
out of the dim green where visibility 
stops. li must be my turn non'. When 
Jeanne comes by again, I flipper hard 
and take the handles from her. I press 
the switch and am away, sweeping 
over cranny and cave, sheering through 
sea plumes and grasses. They break 
into brown clouds as I reap them. 1 see 
fish torpedo away from me as I come 
toward them. / can’t find an angelfish 
this way. 

1 whoosh back, gripping my mouth- 
piece which loosens in the w’ash of the 
scooter’s propeller. I drop the scooter 
when I pass over the cave. It sinks to 
the bottom like a sodden banana. I 
feel freer— and fishier— without it. I 
resume my whimsical game of floating 
lag: with silver breams, with a platter- 
shaped, navy-blue doctorfish, with 
gray snappers and chub, with a pink 
and black Spanish hogfish and a speck- 
led redhind. I encounter a pair of 
brown pipefish. They have seahorse 
heads, but their bodies are straight- 
ened in a stiff horizontal. I wait for 
them to race by me into the stretch. 
Unexpectedly they become a medium’s 
trumpets: they fly backward. 

Now I notice with delight that a 
large rockfish weighing about 30 
pounds is swimming in a friendly fash- 
ion at our flippers’ tips. I test his 
friendship. I spurt away. He spurts 


after me. Aha! Monsieur Cousteau! 
Let me present you Vlysses, Junior! 

Suddenly my rockfish friend whoosh- 
es away, toward a rock ledge. ’I'oo late. 
Overhead a skin-diver has been stalk- 
ing him. The skin-diver comes down in 
a long powerful diagonal. His steel 
spear speeds through the water. My 
friend is impaled and is carried strug- 
gling and bleeding to the top. 

I am angry. I breathe harder. I lie 
on a rock to rest. 

I know about the feeding cycle. Lit- 
tle fish eat plankton, bigger fish eat the 
little fish. Why should I care if man 
then eats the big ones? Have not many 
fish eaten man down here? I remem- 
ber Teddy Tucker’s gold and emerald 
pectoral cross. . . . They have even 
dined on bishops. 

I go cruising again in the gorgonian 
forest. And then— there, in a perfora- 
tion of the coral maze, I find my treas- 
ure. I find the jewel of the lapidary 
sea, the rarest gem of ray serene the 
bright and fathomed caves of ocean 
bear. He is as large as two of my fingers. 
His body is all lapis lazuli; his brow is 
sprinkled with turquoise. He glows all 
over. I don’t move, for I know now 
that a leasing movement will drive 
him away. Oh, to be a Saint Francis of 
Assisi among the Fish! Poor Saint 
Francis, born out of time, never to 
have met Brother Jewel Fish and Sister 
Sea Fan at their own level! What can- 
ticles you would have sung to them! 
What holy converse held with them 
about their Maker! 

Immense, of fishy form and mind, 

titiuamous, omnipotent and kind: 

And under that Almighty Fin 

The lililest fish may enter in. 


T he jewel pish sinks, forever, 
from my eye. Never from my 
mind. I slide away. I still hope to see 
an angelfish, a heart-shaped angel- 
fish, a Fra Angelico angelfish, a Queen 
of the Angelfish, in all her sunlit 
glory. 

I see a shark instead. Out there 
where the waters grow dim, the ugly 
gray squaloid form is cruising toward 
us. My finger shoots like a rifle barrel, 
pointing it out to Park. Pete sees it, too, 
and flippers hard toward it. Park snaps 
its picture. Breathlessly watching, I 
sink to the floor of the reef. Park swings 
his camera toward my face to catch my 
expression^ Then he swims after Pete. 
The shark disappears in the gloom. 
Overhead the spear divers are still float- 
ing and stalking. I remember that the 
blood of wounded fish sometimes at- 
tracts sharks. So does Park. He thumbs 
everyone up. Only Saint Francis would 
feel completely safe down here. The 
day is ended. 

Foil nerer enjoy the world aright, till 
the sea itself fioweth in your reins. . . . 

—Traherne 


I SIT ALONE in the stern of the Wally 
III and look back to the jagged 
reef. Gentle waves kiss its rough lips. 
The sea around grows wider and the 
reefs disappear. A flying fish shoots 
out of the azure veil that conceals their 
beauty. Foolish fish to flirt with gravi- 
ty! Oh happy mortal whojtas for an 
hour eluded it! 

I had indeed rejoiced and delighted, 
“as do misers in gold and kings in scep- 
tres,” in God’s Little Underwater Acre. 


‘A SCUBA BEGINNER CALLED CLARE . . .’ 

A second selection of undersea humor from Clare Boothe Luce's album 


A scii&a beginner catted Ctare 
On a dire got a terribte scare. 

A shark that was grosser 
Than P. Rtihirosa, 

Came in and sniffed at her hair. 


An orc/ie*lrc member catted Gruber, 
Essayed a deep dire with a scuba. 

As he panicked for air. 

He was heard to declare, 

•‘It felt like I’d swallowed my tuba.' 


There once was a direr called Linz, 
guzzled on tonics and gins. 

And he went under water. 

Which he sure hadn’t orter. 

Now the fishes are nibbling his shins. 
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SPOUTING LOOK 


PARIS 

pour le sport 



'riu' Tu*ws out of Paris lliis soason is nous fur the 
sportswoman — anil it dot's not come from tiu- hanli- 
rii/iliirc. ll is thf Paris houtiiiucs that ha\f si-oopfd 
the fashion world. 'I’hcso littlr shoi's, visually locatctl 
on tlu' main lloor of the lariji' and h>vfly maisons, lilos- 
somcd forth tho week of tho bi^ o(>fnini's with fall 
colleclions that wiTf us oxoitiiiK to AiiUTioan simp- 
per.s as the iirfsciitalions upstairs. For the lirsl tiitu- 
eight mfinbcrs of the r<o//»(r( Lanvin, Dfs-scs. Parven, 
l)e Rauch, Heim. Ricci, RoiitT and (iritle . have biiiulisl 
together to make houtiiiue clolhe.s “ iml-i-jutrlcr" 
'ready-to-wear ' and are exporting t hem to I'.S. stores. 


FUZZY PONCHO „/ u...., 

T<<l, r;( t»ic "f Ihr si/'/in fur uiiir iil 

III riiih, till iH’/.il iti'jiii'l Irathir itiid iiir Imii-'i hi Pur in. 

l•tHlT^K•.»^l•HS ilY (-mU<TA 



POUR LE SPORT continued 




knit u‘<Hit coal (ahovf , 
photographed in front of the Chrislian 
IHor houtiqiie, is made like ii firviiter, 
with pui<h-np ulcerei’. It is typical 
of the liufky coal xilhoiielle forarni 
III Uior'H haute couture eollrclion. 


CLASSIC leather Khirt coal 

of muiilard yellow (ierman calf ileftl 
is ii/so nhowu hy the fiior Iniutique. 
Thiit in one of «m exiennive collection 
of leathern in s;wr/s nilhouelten that 
are popular with American nhoppern. 


WASHABLE (c<i(/nr nhirt 

of nofUy ntyled nheepnkin iriRhl' is 
nhowii hy the Maggy Houff iHinliiine. 
J’hiilographcd with nlackn at tin Swix.t 
Market in I‘arix, it is typical of s/xiris 
slylcn tailored for American cuntoment. 


WOOLLY «jH>rls jacket from 

Ilcrmin (far right i is made of nherp- 
xkiti with Its own wind still attached. 
Although walrr-rcpellent for skiing, 
hunting and general heary-weather use, 
it is still stylish riioiiy/i /or town wear. 

CONTINUED 
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POUR LE SPORT 


SILK ^■irriitrr /s Jnnn 

Iniii, till- /()»»/<)(/.< Fivi'ch m‘ 

Khun. Sii'fiitrr iiruiluhir in 


II ni'ir hiinhijiir .viippUcr- lit/- 
nlfl 'rinr /hr jiinir'i 11/ .Mi/ 
/hr I .S. It/ lliiin lirndrl -.,■•0'/.. 



SPECTATOR A'i'/ Ilf hlur i/'riipf /irrrd iiiul flun'- 

rrrd I'u/tun mn/eln.<.<r , jmin Pirrrr Curdin huii/u/iiF 

lire at llmri Rriidel, Xnr Turi- ii^kir/, fo"; iirerlituiisc ,<rt 5 j. 


CHEMISE drriui, /hr Inlk of Ihr [’<irii< rollrr/imi.i, 

(s ,'<//(>»'»( III II riixiiiil tc>'.<iini of irinil j’rrsfj/ iq/ .Iiin/nrii (Iriffr 
fur hix hiiiiliqiie ciiUertioii, .H«i u/ Henri liendel ($1.15'. 
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TIP FROM 
THE TOP 

from DOUG FORD 
PiiliKim Miihopoc, S.Y. 

FOR FfcIRLV SEASONED FLAYERS 

On all my strokes I go through a i)roct*ss of alignment. I'll first try 
to (le.scribe and then I’ll explain the reasons why I do this. 

When 1 first take my stance ami get lined up, my body is set so 
that my hips point a little to the left of the straight line to the 
target. Then, without changing the position of my body, I realign 
my hands, shifting them back about a half inch so that they will 
not be quite so far ahead of my club head. This shifting sejuares 
my blade to the line. 

This stance, with the left hip slightly open, gives me the feeling 
from the start of the swing that I've got my left hip out of the 
way. I feel that I cannot help but .swing from the inside out. an<i 
that nothing will obstruct me from following through on the line 
to the Ivjrget. (When I’m lOP yards or so out, my hips point about 
six feet to the left of the pin; 200 yards out, about eight yards to 
the left of the pin.' I do not know how’ this methofi will work for 
other golfers, but for me it is quite natural, .simply an extension 
of how I align my.self when I putt. As I .say, its merit is that with 
the left hip .slightly open and the han<ls reset, I feel all cocked for 
the shot, all primed to swing from the inside out and to follow 
through on line. 




NEXT WEEK: MAItl.KSh: HAGGK OS 77/ A,' /*f777.Vf; STItOKK 


THERE’S NOTHING 
LIKE A 

BAUSCH & LOMB 

BINOCULAR 



For a lifetime of 
viewing pleasure, choose the 
World's Best . . . Choose a B&L 
with a lifetime guarantee. As little 
as $10.38 per mo. $192.50 list, Fed. 
tax included. Write for name of 
dealer near you. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 

11721 tomb Park, Rochester 2. N. Y. 



84 Proof } Schieffelin & Co., New York 
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BONNIE PRUDDEN 



I t’s sever too late to get in 
fthape, even if you’ve reached th<j 
advanced age of a college freshman and 
find bulges cropping up in the wrong 
places. Exercise will help; and exercise 
is fun, particularly in a group when 
boys and girls can go through the pro- 
gram together. Bonnie Prudden has de- 
signed the exercises here and on the 
following page.s especially for college 
men and women. The exercises are also 
good for people of every age, and if you 
have been following Bonnie’s weekly 
fitness series, you should now add 


this bonus unit to your daily routine. 

This week the exercises are demon- 
strated by Marcy Bergrcn and Hu.ss 
Nelson, teen-agers of college freshman 
age. Both are pupils at While I’lains 
(N.Yl) High School. Marcy plays ten- 
nis, swims, skis and studies modern 
dance. She gives the lie to the old 
wives’ tale that women who exercise 
will look like Mr. America. Russ, whose 
muscles are visible in the approved 
fashion, is on three varsity teams; cross 
country, basketball and tennis. 

Unfortunately, Marcy and Russ. 


star ath’.-»tes both, are not quite typi- 
cal of American college youth. Fifty- 
two percent of the boys and girls grad- 
uating from high schools across the 
country fail the Kraus-Weber test for 
minimum muscular fitness— only a 2 % 
improvement over the 6-year-olds who 
have been put through the test. Many 
teen-agers feel that they' can do with- 
out physical activity. They are wrong 
—nobody can. Physical attractiveness, 
vitality, strength, courage and endur- 
ance are the qualities needed most 
during your years at college and 
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PUSH-UP AND CHIN-UP 



If you «‘an’t do a push-up at first, start in thi* posi- 
tion in which Marcy nnd.liuss arc shown and let 
yoursi-lf down slowly. You can «io the .same for 
chinning — stand on a chair and let yourself down 
until you're strong enouKh to pull upover the bar. 


in the 10 important years that follow. 

The trick of actiuiring a sound body 
lies in wanting it very much and being 
willing to give the time and effort to a 
program for getting in shape. 

In addition to performing the exer- 
cises demonstrated on these pages, in- 
clude the following points in your per- 
sonal college fitness project: 

1 Measure and weigh yourself. Take 
a long look in the mirror. If you are 
too fat, eat less and exercise more. 

2 Keep a list for a week of the number 
of hours you sit: studying, playing 
bridge, driving. 

3 Ki'ep a list of the hours you spend 
in activities that call for real sweat and 
strain: modern dance, track, soccer, 
weight lifting, tennis, gymnastics, train- 
ing for a sport. Don’t include anything 
that is not vigorous exercise. Try to im- 
prove the ratio of active to passive 
hours. 

4 Find ways to he more physically ac- 
tive, instead of less. Taking it ea.sy 
doesn’t conserve energy, it just makes 
you more tired. When you can, give 
up elevators and cars and walk. If you 
mu.st ride, use a hike instead of a car. 

5 Take hikes on weekends, carrying 
your food with you in a pack. 

6 Double-time from class to class, an 
exerci.se guaranteed to reduce seats 
and build up chests. 

7 Try to organize a mixed exercise 
class. Everybody, it lias been found, 
shows off for everybody else, and by 
overdoing does just fine. 

rontiiiued 
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BONNIE PRUDDEN cotilinued 




A 


B 


THE ROLL-OUT 


Lie flat on floor, with arms ovorhcu*!, ami strcich Tin'ii swin^ up lo a sitting position and loan 
out as far as possildc, ki-i-ping your legs togothi-r. forwanl until you can tourh your tot-s. This will 





B 


STATIONARY LEG CHANGE 


Crouch <m floor, resting weight on right leg extended. Shift your feet .so that the 
hands, with left leg hent and the right leg is bent and the left extende<l as far 
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to the exercise by holding a metlicine 
ball betwwn the feet. Repeat five times. 


harden your abdominal muscles, stretch 
your back muscles. Repeat this 10 times. 



as possible. Start with a slow count and 
gradually speed it up. Repeat 20 times. 



RELAX 

IN HAGGAR SLACK 


AT THE GAME Of 
anywhere you go, be 
comfortably well-dressed 
in Haggar Slacks, the 
best-looking, best-fitting 
slacks you can buy. 

HAGGAR Wash and Wear slacks 

(65% Rayon — 25% Dacron — 10% Nylon) 

Handsome, luxurious Fall slacks that seldom need pressing. Wash beautifully 
— the crease stays in. About S8.95. Also available in boys' sizes 4 to 20. 



H*S£ar Wash and Wear Slacks also 
available in oiher paicerns and solid 
shades. At your dealer’s. 


Oihet Haggoi Slacks S6.9S to S20.00 


HAGGAR COMPANY • DALLAS 
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Maitio Guidt’ . . . 

o member in good styling 
ef the St. Morys leshien fomily 


Tan Halnr-rrj>rll«‘nt palianlitK' 'hrll 
Hith purr wool |>lai<l liniiip hy St. Mar>s. 
$35 at leading stores everywhere or write for 
name of nearest dealer. 

Congress Sportswear Co.. Inc. 

S9 ledfo'd St., lotton. Moit. 


St. Marys Woolen Mfg. Co.> Inc. 

St. Mo<r«. Ohio 



Perfect for molels, 
apartments, offices, patios, recreation 
rooms. Combines refrigerotor, 
stove, freezer and sink — also 

ovailoble with oven. Naturol wood 
and white finishes. 

WRIT£ FOR FUll OETAItS TO 
GENERAL AIR CONDITIONING CORP. 
Oepl. A-7 4542 E. Dunham St. 

Los Angeles 23. Californio 


General Chef 


2-YEAR-OLDS 

eoliliiiiifd friim p<i'je !,0 


sliow siRiis of further development al- 
ready are Sir Ruler. Hit 'I'he Trail. 
Fleet Feet, ('rasher, Hip Hip Hurray. 
Whitley, (’irele Li-a. Disdainful. Xuseu. 
Counterspy and Misty FUrIu. Tln-re 
are obviously many many more than 
those named here, but tlie trouble witfi 
tryinR to pirk them out nosv is that 
more and more horsemen are employ- 
inR the.so-ealled ■■Calumet Pattern’’ in 
briiiRiiiR alonR their younR stock. It is 
said amoHR racetrackers that Calumet 
is in favor of year-around 2-year-old 
raciriR — for everyboily but themselvr-s. 
The pattern is .simple: sit l*ack ami let 
the other Ruy raee ami often wear 
out hi.s 2-year-ol<l.s until you're ready 
to jump in at the end of the season 
and mop up the ri<-hest races, ('alumet 
has always been cautious with their 
2-year-olds. They briiiR them alonp 
with meticulous slowness, leacliiiiR 
each one individually rather than hurl- 
inR him into too many early raees to 
learn by experience. In California the 
trend is more in this direction now than 
ever before. Lou Rowan, president of 
the ('alifornia ThorouRhbred Breeders 
Association, was commenting on it just 
the other day. "If they [Californians! 
have a precocious colt bred for speed." 
he said, “they will run him. You had 
just a-s well get that money then. But 
if he gives an indication of going a dis- 
tance, a lot of experienced horsemen are 
folkfwinR Calumet's pattern of wail- 
ing." In looking at the over-all na- 
tional picture, .lirnmy Kilroe iliinks 
that po.ssihly one of the reasons Cali- 
fornia may he producing belter horses 
(aside from the ol>viou.s fact that west- 
ern breefling stock has impro\ed so 
much in recent years i is that California 
ha.s an ideal program for a man of pa- 
tience. ■’After Hollywood Park and the 
two big 2-year-old stakes at Del Mar." 
he observes, "there’s nothing much left 
for them out there, and owners have 
a perfect chance to wait and let their 
hor.ses grow and develop before tlie 
lough d-N'ear-old season aliead. By con- 
trast. in the Fast we have so many at- 
tractive 2-year-old fall stakes that 
there’.s no tellinghow many potentially 
top 2-year-olds are o\erworked too 
soon and thereby ruin whatever chance 
they might have had to turn into toj) 
classic contenders." 

In the next few weeks the men who 
have wailed long enough will join 
th»>se who are trying to get the last 
hit of run out of already overworked 
ycmtiR colts and fillies in a serie.s of 
2-year -old races with staggering finan- 


cial po.ssibililies. After the Belmont P'u- 
turit.N' at ' j furlongs on Septeml)er 
2.Si the distance stretches out: the 
Champagne at a mile, the (larden 
Slate and Pimlico Special at a mile and 
a sixteenth —and. for .slightly le-s-ser 
purses, tlie Ri-insen, Breed<*rs Futurity 
and Kentucky .Jockey Club Stakes. .A 
colt good enough to win tliree of the.se 
could lake home up to 

Racing men have argued over the 
wisdom of trying to stretch a 2-year- 
olfl out to the.se longer distances. The 
points are good cm Imth sides. Two 
seasons back the best fall 2-year-olil 
distance' runners were Prince John, Nee- 
dles and Career Boy. Prince* John was 
injured latc-r, but both Needles and 
Carc'«T Boy went on and the next spring 
linished one-two in the mile-and-a-haU 
Belmont Slakes. But now take last 
yc'ur. and for our example let's use the 
(larden State, Rc'm.wn, Pimlico Futu- 
rity all at a mile and a sixteenth! 
and the one-mile Kentucky Jockc*y 
Club Stakes. Of all the colts who fin- 
ishefl in tlie first four position.s in these 
four stakes only two this year liave 
been able to run farther than one mile 
in creditable fusliion. I'his fact obvi- 
ou.sly could lie merely a combination of 
circumstances, but it can also stand as 
a pretty fair testimony to the fact that 
winning— or even placing— the richest 
tlistatice races can hardly he an accu- 
rate yardstick by which to gauge the 
following year’s form. 

CHALLENGE AHEAD 

So the major fascination for the keen 
racegoer tlii.s fall should not he .so much 
in envying the earnings of one or two 
get-ri('h-(|uick colts but rather in try- 
ing to pick the colt with the ability to 
win the 1H.58 cla.ssic.s. Tlie best-bred 
and costliest products aren't always the 
be.st. Llangollen Farm’s Ri.se 'n .Shine, 
the $87,000 iSoB yearling imost ex- 
pensive yearling ever sold at auction in 
the L'.S. has yet to show top form. 
".Although he’s got good action," .says 
Kddie .Arcaro, ’‘you can’t tell what 
he’s got imside — where it counts.” The 
overniglit heroes are not always the 
lasting ones: last year Calumet’s Bur- 
liizon won the richest race in the world 
and hasn’t done a thing since. 

But somewhere in the fields going 
postward during the next few weeks is 
anotlier crop of (lallant Mans, Iron 
Liege.s. Bolil Rulers and Round Tables. 

'I’o find them could be expensive as 
well as ditlicull — but anyway will be a 
lot of fun. END 
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PUBLISHER’S REPORT 


a new setting for sport 



Twenty-two sports cars left mid-Manhattan a week ago Thursday and, flags flying, 
headed for the Cross County Shopping Center in Yonkers — and the fourth of the 
Sports Festivals Sports Illustrated has presented this summer. 


Led by Racing Drivers Paul O’Shea and John Fitch, the caravan carried 33 sports 
stars to an entirely new setting for sports clinics and exhibitions in the New York 
area: Cross County’s pennant-draped 71 acres, whe)-e 70 retailers serve 750,000 
people in southern Westchester County. 

What happened there, as I think you can see on the following pages, was a remark- 
able new expression of the excitement, drama, and importance of sport in American 
living today. 


(continued on tollowmg cages) 
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Night and Day performances in two sports arenas were major attractions at Cross 
County Sports Festival. (Above Olympic Medal Winner Bob Clotworthy dives into a specially 
constructed pool— below, comedy diver Frank Campisi warms, up for the .afternoon sho.w.) 



I'lawikwij 



Thirty-three sports stars, their names a permanent part of the best tradition of 
American sport* headed the bill at Cross County. 

Overhead, 65-foot banners proclaimed the events. Windows were filled with posters, 
walls covered with pennants. Tens of thousands of enthusiastic spectators over- 
flowed the two sports arenas at the 14 shows, jammed autograph parties, clinics and 
special demonstrations. 


‘CROSS COUNTV RARTicipSHTSi Oof> 6u()c*. Fr*ni, P»rkc'. B*r|h» R»g*n 0»e'9« M tin, Jehft M re CUude Hi'men Jinn-y N e*'Ol« Vie Gbertl-Uereer Bets’ey RedG'aftflS. 
OttoGraha-' Ralph Branca BoDby Ciotworthy Steve Ki.aan.n Mur; Patrick Phil Wataon eoBbyKrupp O ckStaad’nan. FrankCarnpiti LOvKutaeegw Fred Perry Jin< Faikenburg 
WilPe Mays Jack'* Robir'acn Ann Uarston. Walt Mo'yr). viohn Fitch Bud Palmer. Lea Kcder W iiard Marshall. Lou Camp. Chanl* S i.era Bonn e Prudden Paul OShea. 



Ann Marston, 19-year-o)() national woman's precision archery 
champion exhibits the form that launched a thousand bull's-eyes. 


George Mikan, "Mr. Basketball" himself, looms 
above the crowd in a demonstration of basket skill. 


Always the sport stars glitter . . . 



Bonnie Prudden. Sports Illustrated Cover Girl and Physical Fitness Kxpert, demon- Football’s Otto Graham shows a line-up 

Btrates the way to keep fit. Bonnie and her staff also conducted a clinic at Wanamaker's. of eager heavers huw to pass anri receive. 






PUBLISHER'S REPORT (cont.) 


a new setting for selling 



Of all forces in America today, sport seems to sum up best the tempo, spirit and 
style of contemporary living. And this probably explains why sport fits right in 
with America’s newest way of shopping, the regional shopping center — as this 
summer's Sports Festivals have dramatically demonstrated it does. 


WA* 
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JIMMY JEMAILS 


HOTBOX 


THE QUESTION: Belgium has joi7ied a group 
of Europeayi nations in a drive to outlaw boring. Do you 
think boxing will eventually be banned everywhere? 


n NOBUSUKE KISHI 

No, not in the I'nittnl 
States nor in Europe. 
There is .so much in- 
terest in ho.xinK hy 
•strong groups that it 
will be impos.sible to 
repre-s-s it. .^i first I thought bo.\ing was 
brutal and I did not like it, but since I have 
seen .some strong matches I have become 
intensely interested in the sport. 


JACK COFFEY 

Fordhitm l'tiiveritU)i 
grnduale manager of 
athleiir* 

Yes, but it will take 
many years, In Italy, 
many bishops and 
archbishops oppose 
boxing. In England, 
where the Marques.sof 
Queensherry dignified the .sport, Dr. Edith 
Summerskill, former Minister of Labor, i» 
sponsoring a bill to ban boxing Ijecause she 
says it is morally reprehensible. 




CHRIS DUNDEE 

Miami lieoch 
tight promoter 


No. There always will 
be boxing, as long as 
men are on earth, be- 
cause life ii.self is a 
battle and we are the 
fighters. There isn’t 
too much difference in the competition 
between two bitter bu-siness rivals and two 
boxers in the ring. In each ca.se, the object 
i.s a knockout. 




I'.S. Army 

Practically every col- 
lege has banned box- 
ing. If the trend con- 
tinues, boxing could 
' •» , Ite barred in the I'.S. 

“ But I hope not. I u-sed 

to spar with Philatielphia Jack O’Brien 
and got many a black eye. Boxing gave 
me my trim figure, and I love the sport. 
I’d like to see the WAC taught boxing. 



2ND LIEUT. 
MICHAEL McTIGHE 

L'.S. .Marine Corpn 


No. Boxing was a ma- 
jor event in the first 
Greek Olympics, and 
it is still an Olympic 
event. In our own civ- 
ilization, boxing is one 
of the few sporting events which stre.s.ses 
combat between two men. As such, it has 
great appeal. Many persons in all walks of 
life like boxing. 



DOROTHY SKAAR 
HANSEN 

ltaUai> deparlmeiil 
store exentlirr 
Not in the lore.see- 
able future. College of- 
ficials who abolished 
the sport were too 
sijueamish. Boxing is 
the best antidote to 
the psychiatrist. If you go to see stirring 
boxing bouts or, belter still, do .some box- 
ing yourself, you will never need the serv- 
ice.s of a psychiatrist. 


MATT PATTERSON 

Prexidenl, 

Dodge Dicition, 

I Chryeler C'orporfi/joM 
j. The ([uestion i.s 
not whether boxing is 
a dangerous or some- 
how unworthy sport, 
but whether occasion- 
al flagrant abuses have 
so corrupted the profes.siona] version that 
it is now past redemption. Properly con- 
trolled boxing can go on to recapture its 
reputation as the sport of the man’s man. 



ANDREW J. 
VIGLIETTA 

Wnnhiiiglon hurean 
manager of Kewhouse 
Seu'npupern 
Boxing eventually 
may be regulated by 
te<ieral statute and it 
may he banned in 
some countries, but 
not in the I’.S. With TV, it's loo profitable 
a business. I think that boxing i.s one of the 
l>est sports. More effort should be made 
to develop talent. 


HOWARD H. JONES 

Vire-premdnit. 

F. & M. .Srhaefer 
lirriniiij Co. 

Boxing will die a nat- 
ural death because of 
public indifference.Bi- 
fore TV, the newspa- 
pers and radio devel- 
oped a false impn-.— 
sion of excitement. TV proves that boxing, 
mostly, is boring to watch. In aiidition, the 
fact that boxers are the puppet.s of cunning 
operators has soured the public. 


CHARLES L. 
PATTERSON 

Chairman, 

S' nr York Cihj 
Traiigii Aulhoriiy 
When 1 see the way 
boxers waltz and .stall, 
I think boxing .should 
he outlawed unless the 
sport is impro ve<l , even 
though I think that boxing i.s the greatest 
sport a boy can take up. I took lessons 
from Spider Kelly from 1916 to 1922 at 
the Lawrenceville School in New Jersey. 
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Look for the Acrilan* 
advertisement inside 
the front cover 
of this magazine 

THEN LOOK FOR 
VAN HEUSEN® 
SPORTS SHIRTS 
OF 100% ACRILAN' HERE 


AUxnndris. La. 
Anbuo' Park, N. J, 

Atlanta, (ia. 

Atlantic City. N. J. 

AuBusta. C,^ 

Ai.Blin. Texas .. ... 
Rnkersfipld. Calif. 
Baltimore. M<l. 
Blrmindham. Ala. . 
Rirminttham. Ala. ... 
Boise. Idaho 
Briditel.urt. Conn. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. .. 
Buffalo. N. V. 

Buffalo. N. Y. 
Buffalo. N V. 

Cedar Rapids. Iowa 
ChatlatKHiita. Tenn. 
Columbus. C.a 

Dallas. Texas ... 
Dallas, Texas 

Dallas. Texas 

Denver, Colo. 
Dubuque. Iowa 
DurhnTn, S. C. 
Fliishinir, N. Y. 
(liens Fall*. N. Y. 
Crand Rapids. Mieh. 
Grand Rapids. Mich. 

Hartford. Conn I 

Hartfur.1, Conn. 
Hruiston. Texas 
Hieksville, N. Y. 


Wellan’# 
J. C. Silbenrleit k Son 
Hirsrh's 
M. K. Hiatt Co. 

. . Helk'a 

Vic Rittor'a 
Fedway 
Hochschild'Kohn Cn. 

Blnch'.s 

Parisian 
Falk's tdaho Dept. Store 
I'nited Men's Shop Corp. 

S. Porlow 

3. N, Adam Co„ Inc. 

•leff R.>Ker* 
Sample Inc. 
Syndicate Clothinif Co. 


1.0 


a Inc. 

. Kirven Cm. 


Denvt 


W. . 


• Dry ( 


., Ilo-h.-k Urns. 
.;. Kllis-Stonc 
11. Oertt 
Economy Dept. .Store 
Sytiilicale Clothinjr Co. 


son's Dei 


, Ktor 


Hui 


PBlOI 


Hutchinson. Kan. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Lansinir. -Mich. 

Little Rock, Ark. 

Lras Antfcles. Calif. 
Missoula, Mont. 

Mobile. Ala. 

Miiskcaon. Mich. 

New Brunswick. N. .1. 
New York City. N V, 
Nx-w York City. N. Y. 
New York City, N. Y. 
Nyack. N. Y. 

Pateraon, N. J. 
Pawtucket. R. I. 
Peoria. III. 

PituAeld, Mass. 
Pomona. Calif. . 

Portland. Me 

Re.1 Hank. N. J 

Rockford. III. 
Salisbury. Md. 

San Antonio. Texas 
.Scranton. Pa. 

Victoria. Texas 
West Palm Bench, Fla 
Wichita. Kan. 


Uunhill's 
Wiley's 
Miller's. Inc. 
Hair.-r Bros. 


Pfeifers of Arknnsas 
Feilway. Westwood 
Missoula Mercantile Co. 
I.- Ilammel D-y G.kkIs Co. 

Roselle's 

OimlieU 

iTimcsSq.i S. Hriatk 
Wall Sl.l Chax. YoiinR 
Lucky's Men's Shop 
Paul Gcller & Cu. 
Sharlenlu'ry’s. Inc. 

Kiein's 

England Bros. 

>erteous. Mitchell 4 Hrnun 
Goldin's Men's Shop 
Chas. V. Weise Co. 
Lee Johnson 

Satcl'-s 

. .. Samter'a 
The Sniiire Shop 
. Belk's 
Hinkel's Dept. Store 


Also available in other fine stores 
throughout the country. 
lEFT: In fall tone heather stripes of 
browns, blues and greys, about $7.95. 
sizes S-M-L. 

RIGHT; Cord-wide wale .stitch in whitc- 
hoat. fire and coal about $6. 95, sizes 
S-M-l.-XL. .Also available in vertical Ivy 
button down stripes about $7.95, bright 
solids from $5.00 (short sleeve), and $6.95 
(long sleeves) . 

•acrylic fiber by Cbrmetrnnd. 

VAN HEUSEN’ 

Phillipa-Jonrs Corp.. 417 Fifth Avc., N. V.. N. Y. 



THE READERS TAKE OVER 


LITTLE LEAGUE: ENLARGE THE GOOD 

Sirs; 

Your two artirle.s about l.iitle I^eaguo 
Baseball ;SI, Aug. 19, ;2(!i were e.scellont in 
almo.st every way. This is the first time, to 
my knowledge, that a national publication 
has presented the subject wilh accuracy 
and forthrightne.ss. 

The over-all gciod of i.iitle League, anti 
there is much of it, far outweighs the bad, 
and. unfortunately, (here i.s some of that. 
We in Little League shall continue to make 
the good even larger. 

IIrsry N. Joh.nston 
Natiotval Board o( Directors 
Little I.,eague Baseball, Inc. 
Ixmg Beach, Calif. 

LITTLE LEAGUE: YES 

Sirs: 

As a mother in the throes of debating 
whether to let her re<>n-age .son participate 
in Little Id*ague bas(*ball ne.Tt year. I am 
particularly lhankfui for your articles. .\ll 
in all, I am now inclined to .say “yes" where 
a month ago 1 would have said "no." 

Mrs. .\i.t('E Hebkle 

Lockporl, I'a. 

LITTLE LEAGUE: ADULTS ONLY 

Sirs; 

The worst drawliack of Littli’ I^eague 
l)as«‘ball is that it puis the kids' recreation 
entirely un<ler the dose supiTvixjon and 
ronirol of adults, thus ruining the kids’ 
initiative and greatly reilucing their enjoy- 
ment of the game. 

Frei'Krk' B. C'i.ewes 

Kvansion, III. 

THE *-HAMSO”: INCIDENTALLY... 

Sirs; 

A iKiuiiuet In you folks regar<iing the 
arliclf The "Ihimho" IIUk hui^uoiii liy 
Jeremiah Tax SI. Aug. 19'. 

I hereby i(uote Charles .Marshal Jr., 
one of the assxwiate editors of f/nnicxs 
//(iw, a magazine devoteti to Standard- 
bred horses only: 

"Ineidentally. Jerry Tax's preview of the 
big nuv ill Sports U.I.VSTR.\tki> was the 
lies! e\er presented in a mass-eirculation 
magazine.” Th<tugln you’d like to know. 

Ray W. Kosinc; 

Indianapoli-: 

GOLF: WRITER'S WRITER 

Sirs: 

In spite of the fact tliat I’aul O’N'eil told 
me he knew nothing at all about golf, I think 
he tlid a superb Job i Floys in Ihr Fnnil 
Yiird, Si. .Aug. I’i'. Obviously he is a top- 
llight tT'aftstnan. If you are that, well, then 
you can write on any subject. 

I like his literary .style. In fact, 1 like 
everything about the piece. Oh, 1 would ar- 
gue with him over two nr thn-e minor 
points. But that’s unimportant. The main 
thing is that the article was iurne<i out by 
a man who knows what to do with wortis. 

Lowki.i. Thomas 

Pawling. N.Y, 

GOLF-. SONGS MY CADDIE TAUGHT ME 

Sirs; 

I am fre.sh from a triumph I can only at- 
iribuie to Sports Illustrated. After read- 


ing all of Hogan’s les.son.s (Thr Modern 
Fiiiid'iiiiniliils of <!olf, SI. March 11, el. 
.sff/, ,, I blazed home with an S.1 to tie for 
low net in the annual Sunpufiers Golf Tour- 
nament. Low gross escaped me only liecause 
llogun forgot to write what I consider a 
vital chapter: "How. after Slicing into the 
Woods, Hitting a Tree, and Having Ball 
Come to Rost on a Root, to Avoid Taking a 
Triple Bogey," It'.s nothing personal, mind 
you. I admire Hogan, and he <iid fake Id 
strokes off my game. But if a man’s going 
to write he ought to do a thorough job. 

Ray Cave 


Ballimore 


• It is for such as Mr. Cave that 
M-(j-M records have grooved the plat- 
ter .slunvn l)clow. — BnJ. 



HACKER'S HYMNS 

TENNIS: THE PUBLIC EYE 

Sirs; 

Your cover .story on .•Mihea (iibson 'Sept. 
11 ' helped clear up some .serious misunder- 
stamlings concerning ihe lop tennis cham- 
pion of this couniry. 

! think that there was a general feeling of 
good will toward .\lthoa Oihson after her 
smashing victory al Wimble<lon, However, 
she created an impression of uloofne.ss and 
high-handedness when .she returned to the 
Slates. I realize now that her manner was 
no doubt a result of shyness and a long- 
standing inferiority complc.x. but someone 
should get il across to her that she is now 
in the public eye -and must show a little 
warmth an<l reaction to people who only 
wish her well. Her suspicious nature won't 
take her far into the hearts of sport.s fans. 

K. W. BENKTr 

Cincinnati 

BASEBALL: GHOST WRITER 

Sirs: 

If Heywood Broun had i>een alive when 
the news broke of Horace Stoneham's move 
to the I’acifie Coast (SI. Sept. '2 i, I, an old 
New York H'or/d reader, can imagine him 
writing a column that might have .started 
otf something like this: 

’■.\nii there were no Giants any more in 
the city of New York. There was Willie 
Mays for a few more thrilling nights in the 
chill of almost empty grandstands. There 
were .Antonelli on the I’olo Grounds turf 
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iimi hij; Hank Sauer and the ignited Spen- 
an<l di'ep in the hlaek of the bench un- 
d<-r the shallow of the peak of tii< cap was 
Dusty Rhodes." 

But for how long can an old masti-r’s 
Khosi guide an <tltl reatler’s writing arm? 
Only Broun could havi- tinishei) a column 
that would have d<me jusiic*- Ui the epic 
<-haracler of the subject. 

KkNKST S. (illKKN 

Brooklyn 

TENNIS; STUDENTS OF THE CAME 

Sirs: 

I'or .some timi- and with min'h iiniuiring 
among tennis enthusiast.s 'of whom I am 
one . I’ve trie<l to (inti out the history of 
tennis scoring. Kveryont- replies at once, 
"Oh! tennis startetl in France,” and adds 
one or two irrelevant remark.s. but no one 
can tell me why "15 5t)": "deuce," n<tt 
"even" or "45 Jill" ami then game: why 
"vantage in or mil." Where did it all 
originate? 

Loi i.SK H. UnoitKS 

I'asudena, Calif, 

• Lawn tennis, accortling to the Wil- 
liam M. Fischer Lawn 'IVnnis Library 
i", . . for studenl.s of the game” ', was 
originally scored up to 15 point.s as in 
racquets. The present odd scoring .sys- 
tem was first adopted odieially in Kng- 
land in. June 1877 and hereabout 188<i, 
hut no one really knows its rationale. 
'Phe first liook on tennis wu.s written 
in l.)55 hy the X’enetian Antonio Scai- 
nt), and in it lie remini.sced that as long 
as hv could recall "each stroke won 
scoretl 1.5 for the winner.” The use of 
the term love to mean zero is a mys- 
tery, hut as far back as the year 971 
"love” was u.serl to mean ”n<»thing.” 
Certainly this usage never did eith(-r 
I'oniour or the game any good. Mal- 
colm IX Whitman, tennis historian, 
wrote that tfie term ”ga\e the general 
public an early impression that there 
was something languorous or lovesick 
in its form of exercise.” — KI). 

SHOOTING; LESSONS WANTED 

Sirs; 

J enjoyed your article on I’''!.- RaiU- 
mm-her SI. .\ug. 19 very much. Hut much 
more inliTesiing tci me was the pariigraiih 
about Lucky .\icl)aniel. 

Being a very amateur mark.'man, 1 woubl 
welcome a b-sson in shooling both the rifb' 
and the pistol from the hips. 

UoiiKRT r. Hick 

nallaslown. Pa. 

Sirs; 

I have lieen somewhat of a marksman 
for several years ami si em to hold up my 
< ml in these lairls, but miin — how do I lind 
this fellow, 1 want a less<in. I'm serious, 
jtlease let me know. 

.1. IL .\SIlCROKT III 

San Benito, Texas 

• Mr. McDanifl, wlio “can teach any- 
tme. even a small child, even women, 
even you” to consistently knock a dime 
out of the air. can he reached c o M ike 
•Jennings, at Field and Fireside, C oluni- 
bus, Ga. — KIX 


FOR A CLOSER ELECTRIC SHAVE 
TRY NEW... 




by the makers of 
famous Kvans 
Hand Turned Slipper-s 






Chiaro Oxford . . . 
takes hiph polish, 
reflects hiph style. 
Liphtweipht and 
flexible . . . foam 
rubber inner sole 
for extra comfort. 


B. Evans’ Son Company 
Wakelield, Massachusetts 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



CHRIS VON SALTZA 

This Sturdy Californian of 13, basking in the proud smile 
and encircling arm of her father, is a record-breaker who 
gives sweet promise of U.S. success in the 1960 Olym- 
pics in Rome. Despite lier youth, she has shown in- 
credible strength, winning the 220-yard backstroke at 
the National AAU meet in Houston with the American 
record-breaking time of 2:40.2 and taking the 100-meter 
backstroke in the Far Western Swimming Champion- 
ships with a new U.S. record of 1 :13.4. Twice in the last 


month she finished second to 18-year-old Ix>rraine Crapp, 
the Australian world and Olympic titleholder, and she 
broke several American records at the same time. Chris's 
father, Dr. John von Saltza, was a swimmer at Stanford 
University in the '30s. Understandably proud of her, he 
strictly keeps “hands off” her training. “I believe in leav- 
ing coaching to the coaches. If more parents would re- 
frain from interfering with professionals whose job it is 
to do the training, their children would get a lot more out 
of competitive sports.” Chris swims with the Santa Cla- 
ra Sw'im Club, coached by their trainer George Haines. 
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?fl»SM Di- rn'v f 
1>(«='4.7tH:V|iiST-ffliA*fr 




The Fifth International Trophy 
and Canada Cup 
Championship 
International Golf Matches 

sponsored by 
International Golf 
Association, 

Japan Golf Association 
and Yomiuri Shimbun 
October 24 thru 27, 1967 
at the KasutnigasekI Country Club, 
Tokyo, Japan 

Teams from thirty countries 
will participate. 



International Good-Will through Golf 



NEW "SELF-STARTER' 


A lot of man ...alolof cigareile 

He gets a lot to like— filter, flavor, flip-top box. The works. 

A filter that means business. An easy draw that s all 
flavor. And the flip-top box that ends crushed cigarettes. 

IMADI IN mCHMONP, VIRCINIA, FHOM A PRIZSO RICIFt) 



